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Week Ending Friday, September 11, 1987 


Los Angeles, California 





Remarks to Law Enforcement Community 
Leaders Supporting the Nomination of 
Robert H. Bork To Be an Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
August 28, 1987 





The President. It’s a great pleasure to 
meet this morning with such distinguished 
law enforcement officials who've been 
active on the front lines of our fight against 
crime. I’m particularly pleased to have this 
opportunity to hear your views on a matter 
that will have a continuing impact on law 
enforcement and criminal justice long after 
my administration leaves office: the nomi- 
nation of Judge Robert Bork to succeed 
Lewis Powell as a Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court has always had a crit- 
ical role in the administration of criminal 
justice at both the State and Federal levels. 
Criminal cases make up one of the largest 
categories of the highest Court’s decisions. 
I’m surprised to learn it’s almost one-third 
of all the cases it considers. And that’s why, 
when it comes to crime and safety of our 
citizens, it’s so important for our courts to 
make a tough, clear-eyed look at the Consti- 
tution’s purpose to establish justice and 
ensure domestic tranquility. 

Judge Robert Bork, whom I nominated 
nearly 8 weeks ago, would be just such a 
Justice. His guiding principle is one of judi- 
cial restraint. And Judge Bork believes that 
judges should not make the laws; their func- 
tion is to interpret the laws based on the 
Constitution and precedent. 

It’s time we reassert the fundamental 
principle of the purpose of criminal justice 
is to find the truth, not to coddle criminals. 
The constitutional rights of the accused 
must be protected but so must the nghts of 
our law-abiding citizens. 

During his distinguished career in law 
and public service, Robert Bork has demon- 
strated a genuine concern for the right of 
our citizens to live in safe communities and 


a clear understanding of the problems 
facing today’s law enforcement professions. 
As Solicitor General, the Nation’s chief legal 
advocate before the Supreme Court, he 
argued the landmark cases that upheld the 
constitutionality of capital punishment, a 
position maintained by Justice Lewis Powell 
in his years on the Court. Last term the 
constitutionelity of capital punishment in 
cases of particularly brutal murders was 
narrowly reaffirmed with the support of 
Justice Powell, whose seat Judge Bork 
would fill. It’s essential that capital punish- 
ment remain on the books if we’re to pro- 
tect innocent lives from the tragedy of vi- 
cious criminal acts. 

As Solicitor General, Bob Bork also ad- 
vanced common-sense readings of the Con- 
stitution that would help, not hinder, the 
search for truth in criminal trials. He 
argued the Constitution was intended to 
assure real justice for all citizens, not to 
foster never-ending sparring matches be- 
tween lawyers. 

As a judge on one of our nation’s most 
important appellate courts, Judge Bork has 
handed down tough but fair decisions that 
have protected the rights of victims in the 
society as well as the rights of the accused, 
and our Constitution, we know, requires no 
less. 

Together, we’ve made great strides in the 
war on crime. A key reason for that 
progress has been the appointment of 
tough-minded judges. For the past 7 years, 
Federal criminal sentences have increased 
30 percent overall. Judge Bork’s nomination 
is a crucial opportunity to continue our 
progress in the war against crime. 

The Supreme Court today is closely divid- 
ed on many important criminal justice 
issues. The support given to Judge Bork’s 
nomination by law enforcement profession- 
als like you and the men and women you 
represent can help ensure that Lewis Pow- 
ell’s seat on the Supreme Court is filled by 
a judge who shares his support for the rule 
of law. 
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Reporter. Mr. President, why are there 
no women supporters of Bork on law and 
order? 

The President. I'm not sure there aren’t. 
Have you asked Nancy? [Laughter] 

Q. You didn’t invite any, so—your own 
administration officials take up half the 
table. 

The President. The other half of the table 
are leaders of virtually all the law enforce- 
ment organizations in the United States. 

Q. Sir, what can you tell us about the 
Philippines? Do you think Mrs. Aquino is 
out of danger now? 

The President. 1 don’t know, Sam [Sam 
Donaldson, ABC News]. I’m not going to 
get into that. We’ve got another subject 
here. And frankly, we’re trying to keep 
track of what’s going on there. 

Mr. Weinberg.' We’ve got to go. 

The President. He shut me off. See? 

Q. Would you ask Mrs. Reagan to take 
our calls so we can find out if she supports 
Judge Bork? [Laughter] 

The President. She'll take your calls. 

Q. Mr. President, Admiral Poindexter 2 
wants to retire at his old rank of vice admi- 
ral. Will you support that? 

The President. I'm not going to comment 
on that. I just learned that myself. 

Q. Is that something you’d consider? 

The President. No answers now. 

Q. It looks like the Russians are planning 
for a summit in either October or Novem- 
ber. Does that please you, sir? 

Mr. Weinberg. He said no answers. Let’s 
go, please. 

The President. You know that I support 
the idea of a summit. 

Q. It looks good, doesn’t it? 

The President. I'm not going to comment. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:05 a.m. in 
the Oak Room at the Century Plaza Hotel. 

The remarks were not received in time for 
inclusion in last week’s issue. 


1 Mark D. Weinberg, Special Assistant to 
the President and Assistant Press Secretary. 
2 Adm. John M. Poindexter, former Assist- 
ant to the President for National Security 


Affairs. 
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International Trade/Economic Growth 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
September 5, 1987 





My fellow Americans: 

I hope all of you are enjoying this Labor 
Day weekend, a time for family outings, 
backyard barbecues, and a time of apprecia- 
tion for the working people of America. It 
was back in 1882 when Peter McGuire, the 
son of Irish immigrants and founder of the 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, first 
came up with the idea of setting a day aside 
to honor the laboring people of our country. 
On September 5th of that year, 1882, the 
first Labor Day celebration took place in 
New York City. By 1894 it had spread 
throughout the country and was proclaimed 
a Federal holiday by an act of Congress. 

American working men and women have 
much of which to be proud. Our democracy 
is based on their good sense and commit- 
ment to liberty. It was the hard work and 
skill of working people that turned a vast 
American wilderness into the world’s most 
powerful economy. Our working people are 
still the most productive on the planet. I’ve 
always believed that, given the tools and 
equipment they need and on a level play- 
ing field, American workers can outcom- 
pete and beat the pants off anybody, any- 
where. 

Now, there are those who don’t have this 
same confidence. They fear foreign compe- 
tition, as is reflected in protectionist trade 
proposals that float around Washington 
these days. Well, restricting trade in the 
long run is bad for everybody, especially for 
the working people of America. Protecting 
one domestic industry risks retaliation 
against another. For example, American ag- 
riculture would be dealt a devastating blow 
if our trading partners shut their markets to 
our farm products in retaliation to Ameri- 
can protectionism. 

Trade and commerce are the lifeblood of 
job creation. The flow of goods and services 
between countries and peoples is a stimulus 
to growth and prosperity. This isn’t a time 
for us to be afraid, to be erecting barriers, 
or to be trying to shut out the world. In- 
stead, we should be working to open mar- 
kets, to increase our productivity, and to 
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meet the competition head-on. And dout 
let anyone tell you we can’t do it. Last year 
manufacturing productivity in the United 
States jumped by 3.5 percent, the biggest 
increase of any major industrialized nation. 

We've been witnessing fundamental 
changes throughout the width and breadth 
of our economy. Management and labor 
have gotten serious. Companies have been 
restructured, overhead has been cut, costs 
brought down, quality improved. Impres- 
sive investments have been made in tech- 
nology and computerization. American in- 
dustry is stepping out in the world again, 
and this time it’s leaner, meaner, and ready 
for action. 

As usual, Congress is now talking about 
passing heavyhanded legislation to deal 
with our trade problem. If there’s one thing 
that should be clear to even the casual ob- 
server, it is that quick-fixes and easy an- 
swers like protectionism are not the way to 
a better life. That was made abundantly 
evident when, during the last decade, 
higher taxes and bigger government gave 
us double-digit inflation and economic stag- 
nation. When we got to Washington 6% 
years ago, we put in place economic poli- 
cies that foster lasting progress, policies that 
encourage people to work and invest, poli- 
cies that leave more resources in the hands 
of the producers, consumers, and entrepre- 
neurs rather than in the bureaucratic cof- 
fers of the Federal Government. 

What has this meant for the working 
people of America? We're entering the 
58th month of economic growth. Inflation 
has remained low and more than 13% mil- 
lion jobs have been created, about 240,000 
a month since the expansion began. Unem- 
ployment continues to drop; a higher per- 
centage of our working-age population is 
employed than ever before. And last year 
workers’ pay increases stayed well ahead of 
consumer price increases since hourly com- 
pensation rose an average of 3.9 percent, 
consumer price increases only 1.1 percent. 
Furthermore, poverty is declining in Amer- 
ica, and the median family income after ad- 
justments for inflation jumped by 4.2 per- 
cent last year, the fourth straight year in a 
row it’s increased. In short, the working 
people of America are better off, and what 
better day to say it than on Labor Day. 


You may notice that the holiday we cele- 
brate today falls directly between the 
Fourth of July and Thanksgiving, days that 
underscore our devotion to freedom and 
our thanks to God. That is an appropriate 
spot to reserve for the recognition of the 
working men and women of America. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:06 a.m. from 
Rancho del Cielo, his ranch near Santa Bar- 
bara, CA. 


Topeka, Kansas 





Remarks on the Occasion of Alfred M. 
Landon’s 100th Birthday. 
September 6, 1987 





Governor Landon. It’s a great day in my 
life, and it’s a great day in the life of all of 
us to have had the privilege that we have 
today of meeting the President of the 
United States and Mrs. Reagan. I give you 
now the President. 

The President. Well, Governor Landon, 
Mrs. Landon, Governor Hayden, Senator 
Kassebaum, Senator Dole, Mayor Wright, 
ladies and gentlemen, I can’t resist saying 
this: You don’t know what a joy it is for a 
fellow like me to go to a birthday party for 
someone who can, in all honesty, call me 
“kid.” [Laughter] 

Today we celebrate—I know it will actu- 
ally be in just a few days—but we’re cele- 
brating Alf Landon’s first century, half the 
life of our nation since the framing of the 
Constitution. As you know, it seems right to 
me that Alf Landon was born in the centen- 
nial year of the Constitution and is now 
part of its bicentennial year. 

And after all, you ask what the America 
that our Constitution created is, what it 
means, and you'll get back many answers. 
For example, America means a dream and 
the freedom to chase that dream. America 
means government of, by, and for the 
people, in a land where the sacred soul of 
humanity is not only respected but revered. 
America means justice under law. It means 
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peace and decency. It means a _ bright 
Kansas sun rising over fields that hard- 
working, broad-shouldered farmers have 
planted with prayers and plowed with 
hope. 

But the funny thing is that no matier 
what you say when you talk about America 
you'll also be saying something about Alf 
Landon. In a hundred years, Alf Landon has 
chased many dreams and caught most of 
them. Along the way, he’s found time to 
stand for the American values of liberty, 
democracy, and opportunity. And no one is 
more the living soul of Kansas, which to me 
means quiet strength and the simple decen- 
cy of all America, than Alf Landon. 

Now, Governor, you preceded me by a 
bit as our party’s nominee for President, 
and I had a little better luck. Well, I also 
had better years and an easier field. But no 
one ever did prouder as a candidate by his 
party or the Nation than you. When it was 
out of fashion, you warned of the dangers of 
too much government and too much gov- 
ernment spending. 

Recently, I was reminded that on your 
90th birthday you said that credit cards are 
the worst things that have happened to our 
country; they encourage people to spend 
money they don’t have. Well, don’t spend 
money you don’t have. I just wish I could 
get you to come back to Washington and 
help me drum that message into the Con- 
gress. 

But I guess the next best thing to having 
you in Washington is having a chip off the 
old block. I know you’re proud, just as I’m 
grateful, that Nancy is in the Senate. She’s 
doing a great job. 

So this is my birthday message: It is that 
all Americans are thankful for what you 
have meant to our country. 

And now, before I wax so eloquent that 
no one can stop me, I'll break off here just 
saying, Alf, happy birthday and God bless 
you. 


[At this point, the President and family and 
friends sang “Happy Birthday To You.” 


The President. | know the time has come 
to leave, but I just couldn’t help but tell you 
a little experience. I have met the Gover- 
nor on a previous birthday sometime ago, 
and I expressed the wish that I could meet 
him again on his hundredth birthday. He 
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looked me up and down; he said, “You 
seem to be in pretty good shape. I think 
maybe you can make it.” [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 2:10 p.m. at 
the home of Alfred M. Landon. In his open- 
ing remarks, he referred to Mrs. Theo Lan- 
don, Gov. Mike Hayden, Senator Nancy Lan- 
don Kassebaum, Senator Robert Dole, and 
Mayor Douglas Wright. 

At the conclusion of his remarks, the 
President returned to Washington, DC. 


Labor Day 





Statement by the President. 
September 7, 1987 





It is with great pleasure that I join all 
Americans in celebrating Labor Day, 1987. 
Each year, at summer’s end, we pause to 
honor working men and women. Their 
labor, resourcefulness, and devotion to 
family and country have forged the freest, 
most prosperous nation the world has ever 
known. Their trades and occupations are 
countless, but with all their diversity they 
are one in commitment to the ideals of de- 
mocracy and to the dream of a better life 
for themselves and for their children. In the 
pursuit of that American dream, every gen- 
eration has proven anew the dignity of 
work and of working people. 

Labor Day provides all of us with an op- 
portunity to reflect on the meaning of work 
not simply as an economic necessity but as 
an expression of deeper human qualities. 
We can be truly grateful that God has 
blessed our nation with an abundance 
which has permitted us to produce a vast 
quantity of goods for people around the 
world. But we must always remember that 
of all of our resources none is more valuable 
or important than the American worker. 
We rejoice in the fact that more of our 
citizens are working than ever before and 
that we continue to be a land of hope, 
energy, and opportunity. 

On this occasion, let us also remember 
the freedoms and the sacrifices that have 
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made our abundance possible. We are heirs 
to a precious legacy, one that has taken 
centuries to build, and we must forever rec- 
ognize that its preservation and increase 
are our glad task and solemn responsibility. 


Administration’s Agenda 





Remarks at a Meeting with Senior 
Presidential Appointees. 
September 8, 1987 





Thank you very much, but I think George 
and I should be applauding you. I thought 
it'd be good to get together now that we’ve 
all rested from our summer vacations, al- 
though it’s true summer vacations aren’t 
always restful. You know that that leads to a 
story. [Laughter] 

There was a fellow that was on his way to 
a mountain resort, and a policeman stopped 
him and said, “Did you know you're driving 
without taillights?” And the driver hopped 
out of the car. He was so badly shaken that 
the officer took pity on him and said, “Well, 
now, wait a minute. Calm down. It’s not 
that serious an infraction.” The fellow said, 
“It may not mean much to you, but to me it 
means I’ve lost my trailer, a wife, and four 
kids!” [Laughter] 

But it’s good to come together as we face 
these final 16 months—only 16 months. 
From this moment on, we must approach 
each new task with the same sense of ur- 
gency that we first brought to Washington 
back in 1981. The challenge is no less, and 
the goals are still attainable. 

If I could interject something here: Polliti- 
cal life has always reminded me a little of 
my former career. And the whole philoso- 
phy was when you come to town open big. 
And now, well, it’s time for an even bigger 
finish and a good curtain call. 

On the domestic side, we face one more 
important task—or no more important task, 
I should say, then securing the confirmation 
to the Supreme Court of Judge Robert 
Bork. [Applause] Well, we all know that 
since his nomination Judge Bork has come 
under attack for being some kind of a right- 
wing ideologue. We also know those 
charges are wrong. 


Judge Bork believes in judicial restraint, 
and this means reading laws in the way 
intended by elected officials and pass them 
and not reshaping them according to judi- 
cial whim. Now, where the law deals with 
moral issues, Judge Bork has said—and I 
quote—“The moral content of the law must 
be given by the morality of the framer, or 
the legislator, never the morality of the 
judge.” So, consider that irony. Some legis- 
lators are organizing opposition to a judge 
who believes in deferring to them and in 
faithfully abiding by the intent of the laws 
they pass. The country wants and deserves 
a Supreme Court that doesn’t make the 
laws but interprets the laws. 

Judge Bork is superbly qualified—one of 
the outstanding legal minds in the country 
and a judge’s judge. He’s also a people’s 
judge: a judge who believes profoundly in 
the Constitution that protects the people’s 
rights and in government by the people 
themselves. I’m convinced that in the end 
he will be confirmed, but there’s no deny- 
ing that it’s going to be a tough fight. I'll 
need the help of every person in this room, 
especially those of you who deal regularly 
with the Congress. 

I have a feeling—well, I was going to ask 
a question here, but when I mentioned his 
name, I don’t need to ask the question. I 
was going to ask it, you know, to limber us 
all up—that when it comes to restoring judi- 
cial restraint as the guiding principle of 
American courts, when it comes to winning 
the confirmation of Judge Bork to the Su- 
preme Court he so richly deseives, I was 
going to say, can I count on you? You’ve 
already answered that question. 

But next, the budget process. Excuse me; 
it’s probably more accurate to say the so- 
called budget process—delay after delay, 
missed deadline after missed deadline, a 
process that’s not reliable or credible. And 
consider what it turns out. There’s the Fed- 
eral program that will spend millions to 
build luxury hotels, restaurants, and condo- 
miniums—that’s right, condominiums. As I 
remarked when I spoke about this in Indi- 
ana recently, I barely had time to figure out 
what yuppies were before Congress started 
to subsidize them. [Laughter] And there are 
the boondoggle public work projects; the 
farm programs that provide little or nothing 
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for many family farms but that have paid 
one already-wealthy farmer more than $13 
million dollars; the $8 million Congress 
voted this year to establish—get ready—a 
center for the study of weeds. 


It’s time to bring an end to the yearly 
budget fiasco, time to enact the measures 
that we have put forward as part of our 
Economic Bill of Rights. And let me say in 
some areas we’re not waiting for Congress 
to act. A new initiative I announced as part 
of my Economic Bill of Rights is privatiza- 
tion. Last week I appointed a private—or a 
bipartisan commission, I should say, to 
report back to me on ways that we can 
permanently reduce the size of the Federal 
Government by returning appropriate ac- 
tivities to the private sector. 


But central to the entire effort to bring 
discipline to the Federal budget will be pas- 
sage of the line-item veto and a balanced 
budget amendment. On the balanced 
budget amendment, a special note: 32 
States have already adopted resolutions call- 
ing for a constitutional convention for the 
purpose of drafting a balanced budget 
amendment—32—that’s out of the 34 that 
are needed before a convention would actu- 
ally take place. And I can tell you that 
every time I have mentioned balanced 
budget out across the country, in addresses 
to as many as 30,000 people in one outdoor 
meeting, they break into applause at that 
term. And it seems that here in Washing- 
ton, I think—well, I would prefer to see the 
Congress show the discipline to pass a bal- 
anced budget amendment on its own. But if 
Congress refuses to do so, then I think we’ll 
agree it will be our intention to take the 
case directly to the State legislatures. You 
know, I'd sort of enjoy speaking back in 
Sacramento again. [Laughter] 


On August 12th I challenged the Con- 
gress to give us an up-or-down vote on our 
balanced budget amendment and to negoti- 
ate on every spending item, and that offer 
still stands. 


In foreign affairs, we’re engaged in inten- 
sive negotiations with the Soviet Union on 
arms control, as you well know, negotiations 
that hold out the hope of actually cutting 
both sides’ nuclear arsenals. And then in 


Nicaragua there is the urgent and crucial 
matter of establishing democracy. 

In recent weeks the issue in Central 
America seems at times to have become 
confused: Who is proposing what? How 
many likely votes are there on Capitol Hill 
for this or that? But the real issue has never 
changed. The real issue is peace and de- 
mocracy in Central America and the nation- 
al security of the United States. 


As President Arias of Costa Rica has said, 
there will never be peace in Central Amer- 
ica until Nicaragua achieves “true democra- 
cy.” If the other side wants peace, there’s 
no reason for delay; let them democratize 
now. Democracy requires an immediate 
cease-fire with the freedom fighters; a gen- 
eral amnesty and the negotiated release of 
the thousands of political prisoners now 
held in Sandinista jails; a firm date for free, 
contested, and internationally supervised 
national elections; and the immediate rec- 
ognition of fundamental human rights— 
rights including freedom of speech, free- 
dom of the press, freedom of worship. The 
time has come to focus on the goal to bring 
peace and democracy throughout Central 
America and especially in Nicaragua. 

Let’s be clear about one thing. We will 
not abandon our friends in Nicaragua. [Ap- 
plause] Bless you. We share their desire for 
peace, prosperity, and democracy; and we 
will support them in that quest just as 
we’ve supported them in the past. We will 
not accept a mere semblance of democracy. 
We got to this point through efforts of the 
over 15,000 freedom fighters struggling, 
and some of them dying, for freedom for 
their country. It is their country, their 
future, and if the recent peace agreement 
does not work, let’s resolve that they will be 
able to count on our continuing assistance 
until Nicaragua is a genuine democracy. 
[Applause] Well, thank you. You’ve made it 
evident that today, as always, we stand with 
those brave Nicaraguan men and women 
who are working, are praying, and, yes, 
fighting for human liberty. 

More than 6 years behind us and just 6 
more months to come. I want you to know 
how grateful I am and how deeply grateful 
for all that each of you has done—for all 
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that testifying on the Hill, for all the travel, 
all the speeches, and all the interviews, for 
all the support and for all your dedication. I 
know these past few months haven’t been 
easy—believe me, I know. And maybe the 
worst of it has been that at times it seemed 
as though events were simply happening to 
us. As one wit has defined history: “It’s just 
one darned thing after another.” [Laughter] 
But history doesn’t just happen; it’s made. 
And even in the most difficult moments of 
these past months, we went right on 
making history, right on striving to turn our 
vision of America into reality. 


And what do we see: a story of intense 
concern for the cause of human freedom in 
our own hemisphere; a story of spreading 
democracy from the Pacific rim to Latin 
America and beyond; a story of more Amer- 
icans employed, in better jobs, than ever 
before; a story of more for the people and 
less for government. But we can’t stop now. 
There is much yet to be done to build in 
those safeguards that bring low inflation, 
low interest rates, and increased productivi- 
ty. We’re at the crossroads today, and the 
country’s waiting to see which way we'll 
turn. 


Sixteen months more for our own genera- 
tion, but above all, for our children and 
grandchildren, let us go on making history 
together. 


And may I conclude with a little Irish 
blessing—although, some suggest it’s a 
curse: May those who love us, love us. And 
those who don’t love us, may God turn 
their hearts. And if he doesn’t turn their 
hearts, may he turn their ankles so we'll 
know them by their limping. [Laughter] 


Thank you all, and God bless you. 


I don’t know what you’re going to do, but 
George and I are going to see if we can’t 
get back to work. [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 11:31 a.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. In his 
opening and closing remarks, the President 
referred to Vice President George Bush. 


National Reye’s Syndrome Week, 1987 





Proclamation 5697. September 8, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Reye’s Syndrome is a deadly disease that 
can strike a child or teenager during recov- 
ery from a relatively innocuous viral ill- 
ness—from the flu, for example, or from 
chicken pox. Suddenly, instead of continu- 
ing to gain strength and health, the child 
becomes lethargic or disoriented, unusually 
excitable, hyperactive, irritable, or even 
combative. A frequent symptom is uncon- 
trollable vomiting, and violent headaches 
and delirium may occur. Tragically, 30 per- 
cent of the victims of Reye’s Syndrome die; 
another 15 to 25 percent are left with brain 
damage. 


Any child can develop Reye’s Syndrome, 
but research strongly indicates that children 
given aspirin as treatment for the flu or 
chicken pox may be particularly vulnerable. 
To protect their children, parents must 
learn to “think Reye’s”: do not use aspirin 
to treat children with chicken pox or influ- 
enza-like illness; do recognize the early 
symptoms of Reye’s Syndrome; and do seek 
medical attention for a child immediately at 
the first sign of those symptoms. 


Over the past several years, the United 
States Department of Health and Human 
Services, the National Reye’s Syndrome 
Foundation, the American Reye’s Syndrome 
Foundation, and other professional and vol- 
untary health agencies have alerted Ameri- 
can families to the dangers of Reye’s Syn- 
drome. They have stressed the need to 
avoid the use of aspirin to treat flu-like ill- 
ness and chicken pox. The result has been a 
marked decline in the annual incidence of 
the disorder. According to a report pub- 
lished last year, the average annual inci- 
dence of Reye’s Syndrome from 1981 to 
1984 was lower than that of the previous 
five years, with the decrease identified 
among children younger than 10 years of 
age. The incidence in 1985 was much lower 
than during any previous year since surveil- 
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lance of Reye’s Syndrome was initiated in 
the 1970's. 


All Americans welcome such encouraging 
news. We look for further advances to come 
from the scientific studies of Reye’s Syn- 
drome being supported by the Federal gov- 
ernment’s National Institute of Allergy and 
Infectious Diseases, National Institute of 
Child Health and Human Development, 
and Centers for Disease Control. 


To enhance public awareness of Reye’s 
Syndrome, the Congress, by House Joint 
Resolution 335, has designated the week of 
September 13 through September 19, 1987, 
as “National Reye’s Syndrome Week” and 
authorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation in observance of that 
week. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of September 13 
through September 19, 1987, as National 
Reye’s Syndrome Week, and I call upon the 
people of the United States to observe that 
week with appropriate ceremonies and ac- 
tivities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eighth day of September, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:57 p.m., September 8, 1987] 


Mental Illness Awareness Week, 1987 





Proclamation 5698. September 8, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Mental illnesses afflict the rich and the 
poor, the young and the old. They respect 
neither race nor gender, robbing millions of 
Americans of full, productive, and happy 
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lives. Millions more—relatives, friends, and 
co-workers—share the pain. 

This pain is all the more regrettable be- 
cause much of it is needless. Stigma, rooted 
in fear and ignorance, keeps many mentally 
ill citizens from getting the help they need. 
Adults in the prime of life are incapacitated 
by symptoms that could be prevented or 
ameliorated with appropriate treatments. 
Children, our most important resource for 
the future, are unable to reach their full 
potential because early symptoms are ig- 
nored and manifestations like alcohol and 
drug abuse often go unrecognized. Elderly 
citizens, the fastest growing segment of our 
population, are prematurely relegated to 
long-term care facilities due to improper di- 
agnosis and lack of treatment. 

The costs of inappropriate or inadequate 
response to mental illness are enormous. 
Economic losses alone can be measured in 
the billions of dollars, but the cost in human 
suffering is incalculable. Untreated mentally 
ill adults cannot work, ignored mentally ill 
children cannot learn, and misdiagnosed 
older citizens cannot contribute. Worst of 
all, young and .old, bereft of hope, some- 
times take their lives. Appropriate treat- 
ments can relieve suffering and save lives. 
They can also restore productivity and in- 
crease independence—helping Americans 
to continue contributing to, rather than 
become dependent on, society. 

Americans can avoid the temptation to 
stigmatize those with mental illnesses by 
learning more about th2ir causes and treat- 
ments. They must recognize that mental 
disorders are not due to personal weakness, 
but are heavily influenced by environmen- 
tal stresses, genetic vulnerabilities, and bio- 
chemical and brain dysfunctions. Americans 
should know about, and use to its potential, 
the scientific progress that has brought an 
array of new treatments. Symptoms that 
once disabled can be alleviated. Dysfunc- 
tional behavior and thinking patterns that 
once crippled can be corrected. Psychologi- 
cal disorders that once undermined person- 
al happiness can be ameliorated through 
counseling and therapy. 

Further, Americans can take hope in a 
future enlightened by today’s research. 
New technologies permit study of the living 
brain, shedding light on the neurochemical 
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processes that underlie emotion, behavior, 
and thought. Genetic studies delve into the 
very substance of life, opening new insights 
into the causes and possible prevention of 
some of our most devastating mental illness- 
es. With knowledge, there is hope. With 
hope, there is progress. 


In recognition that Americans need to 
know more about mental illnesses and their 
treatments, the Congress, by Public Law 
100-81, has designated the week of October 
4 through October 10, 1987, as “Mental IIl- 
ness Awareness Week” and authorized and 
requested the President to issue a procla- 
mation in its observance. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning Octo- 
ber 4, 1987, as Mental Illness Awareness 
Week. I call upon the people of the United 
States to observe this week with ceremonies 
and activities that will enhance the well- 
being of this Nation by increasing under- 
standing and knowledge of mental illnesses 
and their treatments. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eighth day of September, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:58 p.m., September 8, 1987] 


National Diabetes Month, 1987 





Proclamation 5699. September 8, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Diabetes affects the health of perhaps 11 
million Americans. It can strike suddenly or 
it can do subtle long-term damage to major 
organs. Fully half the people with diabetes 
do not know they have the disease. 


During the last decade, our knowledge of 
diabetes has increased in the research labo- 
ratory. We now have a better understand- 
ing of this disease and its burdensome com- 
plications, but there is still much to learn. 
In addition, we still face the major chal- 
lenge of transforming research advances 
into practical benefits for diabetes patients. 


Diabetes is a public health problem that 
affects both sexes and all ages and races. 
Given the disability, the emotional toll, and 
the economic loss from diabetes—estimated 
at $14 billion per year in the United 
States—our priorities should continue to be 
research on this disease, how best to treat 
it, and how best to communicate this 
knowledge to those who need it most. 
Through the continued commitment and 
cooperation of private citizens and organi- 
zations, the scientific community, and Fed- 
eral, State, and local government in the 
fight against diabetes, we will come closer 
to a cure and to better health for millions of 
Americans. 


To increase public awareness of diabetes 
and to emphasize the need for continued 
research and educational efforts aimed at 
controlling and curing this disease, the Con- 
gress, by Senate Joint Resolution 44, has 
designated the month of November 1987 as 
“National Diabetes Month” and authorized 
and requested the President to issue a proc- 
lamation in observance of this month. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of November 
1987 as National Diabetes Month. I call 
upon all government agencies and the 
people of the United States to observe this 
month with appropriate programs and ac- 
tivities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eighth day of September, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:59 p.m., September 8, 1987] 
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Geography Awareness Week, 1987 





Proclamation 5700. September 8, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Fascination with the Earth and a desire 
to learn and record information about it 
inspired the early explorers of our land and 
today remain part of our national heritage. 
This legacy is carried on for us in the sci- 
ence of geography, the study of the surface 
of the globe and the people, environments, 
resources, political boundaries, and charac- 
teristics of every area. 


For generations, comprehension of world 
and national geography has been consid- 
ered essential to the education of Ameri- 
cans. Yet today, in an interdependent world 
where knowledge of other lands and cul- 
tures is increasingly important, studies show 
that Americans need more geographical 
knowledge. Citizens, especially young 
people, should be fully acquainted with our 
country and our neighbors around the globe 
and aware of geography’s expanding study 
of the oceans and the universe; the increas- 
ing wealth of knowledge provided by re- 
search in the disciplines that support geog- 
raphy; and geography’s physiographic, his- 
torical, social, economic, and political as- 
pects. 


The Congress, by Public Law 100-78, has 
designated the week of November 15 
through November 21, 1987, as “Geography 
Awareness Week” and authorized and re- 
quested the President to issue a proclama- 
tion in its observance. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of November 15 
through November 21, 1987, as Geography 
Awareness Week, and I call upon all Ameri- 
cans to observe this week with appropriate 
ceremonies and activities. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eighth day of September, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
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the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 3 p.m., September 8, 1987] 


Visit of Prime Minister Ingvar Carlsson 
of Sweden 





Remarks at the Arrival Ceremony. 
September 9, 1987 





The President. It is a pleasure to welcome 
Prime Minister Carlsson and Mrs. Carlsson 
to the United States. I welcome you, Mr. 
Prime Minister, with great warmth and re- 
spect, as the representative of a country 
with whom Americans share many funda- 
mental values: We’re both deeply commit- 
ted to the system of democracy; we are 
both committed to the protection of the 
fundamental rights of the individual; and 
we’re both committed to pursuing a world 
that is prosperous and at peace. 


Our shared values reflect historical bonds 
and the fact that Swedes and Americans 
have mingled for centuries. Next year will 
mark the 350th anniversary of the founding 
by your countrymen, Mr. Prime Minister, of 
a small colony named New Sweden near 
what is now Wilmington, Delaware. Those 
brave settlers helped turn a wilderness into 
a great nation. Even more, they brought 
with them the hardy virtues and pioneer 
spirit that became so much a part of our 
national character. 


The Swedish pioneers of Wilmington, 
Delaware, were followed by over a million 
Swedes who came here between the 1840’s 
and 1930’s. And today some 5 million 
Americans proudly claim Swedish origins. 
History suggests our countries have always 
been close politically and also in spirit. 
When this was still a very new nation, in 
1783, a treaty of commerce and friendship 
was signed with Sweden. It was among the 
very first treaties of the United States of 
America. Over the years since, our govern- 
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ments have always remained on amicable 
and cooperative terms, and our peoples 
have developed and maintained commer- 
cial and personal relationships that have 
strengthened both our nations. 


All this reflects a commonality of spirit 
and a shared sense of decency of which we 
can take great pride. Americans will never 
forget that, by a special act of Congress, our 
country has officially adopted a remarkable 
Swede, a hero of moral and humane people 
the world over. I refer to Raoul Wallenberg, 
the Swedish diplomat, who in the Second 
World War saved hundreds of thousands 
from the Nazi terror. That Wallenberg is 
now a citizen of both our countries is a 
bond between us and should be an inspira- 
tion to our peoples. Let us join in insisting 
that, if there is a new openness in the 
Soviet Union, the Soviet leadership give the 
world an accounting of this moral giant, 
Raoul Wallenberg. 


Today, our friendship with Sweden is es- 
pecially vigorous. Many thousands of our 
countrymen visit back and forth each year, 
conducting business, pursuing the arts, 
studying—and often competing successfully 
in sports, as Mr. Borg can testify. The late 
Secretary of Commerce Malcolm Baldrige 
visited Sweden in May, where he an- 
nounced that the United States is eliminat- 
ing the export license requirements for 
high-technology goods bound for Sweden. 
This summer, Swedish Trade Minister 
Gradin came to Washington for a positive 
round of discussions on global and military 
trade issues—or, pardon me—on bilateral 
trade issues. And in June, my wife Nancy, 
visited Stockholm, where for 3 days she ex- 
changed views with those who plan and run 
Sweden’s enlightened programs to combat 
drugs. 


Your visit now, Mr. Prime Minister, 
renews our political, bilateral discussions at 
the highest level. Dialog between our gov- 
ernments has improved and deepened in 
recent years, and we’re determined to 
ensure that it continues to improve. I look 
forward to discussing with you, Mr. Prime 
Minister, the major issues of the day and 
examining how, as modern industrialized 
democracies, we can meet the challenges 
we will face in the future. Sweden and the 
United States face similar challenges, 


though we’ve chosen different paths to 
meet them. Yet, as friends, we value each 
other’s views and our talks today will be of 
great value. 

I’m particularly looking forward to our 
exchange of views on issues concerning 
world peace and nuclear arms reductions. 
The people of the United States maintain 
defense spending at levels necessary to pre- 
serve peace and to safeguard freedom in 
the world. We have, in recent years, taken 
a decisive lead in seeking balanced and ver- 
ifiable arms agreements with the Soviet 
Union, agreements that will reduce both 
the level of nuclear weapons and the threat 
of their use. Our strength and our deter- 
mined search for peace go hand-in-hand. 
Much progress has been made as of late, 
and we remain optimistic. 


As a neutral nation, Sweden is not an ally 
of the United States, but it is a partner in 
our pursuit of a free and peaceful world. 
We recognize and appreciate that Sweden 
provides amply for its own strong defense 
and works vigorously for the cause of peace. 
We respect that, Mr. Prime Minister, even 
though on some issues we may differ in 
views. The great Swedish leader and a re- 
nowned international statesman, Dag Ham- 
marskjold once said: “Only he who keeps 
his eyes fixed on the far horizon will find 
his right road.” Well, today, the people of 
the United States and Sweden have their 
eyes fixed on the far horizon. We’re on the 
right path for a better tomorrow. 


I look forward to our discussions, Mr. 
Prime Minister. We appreciate your visit 
and bid your wife—you and your wife val- 
kommen [are welcome]. Your visit here is 
most welcome. 

Prime Minister Carlsson. Mr. President, 
Mrs. Reagan, ladies and gentlemen, let me, 
first of all, express my thanks for the warm 
and friendly welcome you have given us in 
your magnificent capital and here at the 
White House. 

I’m convinced that the talks we will have 
here with you, Mr. President, with mem- 
bers of your Cabinet, with Senators and 
Congressmen as well as with other of your 
fellow Americans elsewhere in the country, 
will strengthen the solid friendship and co- 
operation already existing between Sweden 
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and the United States. And I’m proud to 
say, Mr. President, that I come here as a 
representative of a nation which is one of 
America’s oldest friends. 


Sweden was, in 1783, one of the very first 
countries to enter into a formal relationship 
with the newly independent United States. 
And as far back as in the 17th century, the 
colony of New Sweden was established in 
what is now the State of Delaware and 
parts of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Next 
year, a celebration of the 350th anniversary 
of this first Swedish settlement in America 
will take place throughout the United 
States. 

The Swedes who then settled in the Dela- 
ware Valley were the forerunners of more 
than a million immigrants from Sweden 
who later came to this country of promise, 
who helped build the land, and who set out 
to create a future here for themselves and 
for their children. But the relationship be- 
tween our two countries is not only a histor- 
ical one. It’s firmly anchored in the present. 
We share the same democratic values, be- 
lieving in a just society with freedom for 
the individual. Our two nations are among 
the most privileged with a high standard of 
living. This is partly because of our level of 
technological development. It gives us a po- 
tential not only to strengthen our own 
economies but also to contribute to interna- 
tional development and greater economic 
justice also between nations. 


As one should expect in a relationship be- 
tween friends, it’s seldom plagued by politi- 
cal problems. We play, cf course, different 
roles on the international scene. From time 
to time, as is natural for two democratic 
governments, we certainly assess interna- 
tional events differently. On other matters, 
we are in agreement. We both favor free 
and fair trade between nations. And 
coming, as I do, from a nation which is 
more dependent upon exports and imports 
than most others, I can assure you that we 
support all efforts to strengthen the open 
multilateral trading system. 

Mr. President, Sweden is not a big coun- 
try. Our ability to influence world events 
on our own is limited. What one cannot do 
alone, one may be able to do in cooperation 
with others. We believe that we have a 
right to participate actively in world affairs. 
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The rationale for this is simple: Any interna- 
tional conflict which leads to global war will 
affect all the people on Earth, no matter 
how far they are from the conflict. 


As you have stated yourself, Mr. Presi- 
dent, together with Mr. Gorbachev, a nu- 
clear war cannot be won. Such a war has 
only losers, and we will all be among them. 
That’s why we in a nation not possessing 
nuclear arms feel that we also have a re- 
sponsibility to promote peace and avoid a 
nuclear confrontation. 


And let me therefore, Mr. President, 
bring your special message from the gov- 
ernment and the people of Sweden on the 
verge of important meetings between rep- 
resentatives of your administration and the 
Soviet Union. We will support every meas- 
ure with you, Mr. President, and Secretary 
General Gorbachev will take in the process 
of reducing nuclear arms. The agreement 
on intermediate nuclear weapons now 
being negotiated has our full backing. Your 
signatures on such a document would be 
regarded as an historic achievement all 
over the world. East and West, North and 
South, it will be hailed as a first step toward 
the ultimate goal of a world without nuclear 
weapons. ; 


Mr. President, I came here with my wife 
to this country for the first time in 1960 to 
study here, like so many other Swedes have 
done. We have all cherished the warmth, 
the friendship, and the openness which we 
have encountered here. These many con- 
tacts have indeed strengthened the close 
ties between our two countries. So I am 
sure with this week’s visit, on behalf of the 
government and the people of Sweden, I 
wish to express our best wishes for the hap- 
piness and well-being of you, Mr. President, 
of Mrs. Reagan, and of the American 
people. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:13 a.m. in 
the East Room at the White House, where 
Prime Minister Carlsson was accorded a 
formal welcome. 


Following the ceremony, the President 
and the Prime Minister met in the Oval 
Office and later in the Cabinet Room for 
an expanded meeting with Swedish and 
US. officials. 
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Christopher Columbus Quincentenary 
Jubilee Commission 


United States Ambassador to Costa 
Rica 





Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Report. September 9, 1987 


Nomination of Deane Roesch 
Hinton. September 9, 1987 





To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with the provisions of 
Public Law 98-375, Sec. 4(b), I am pleased 
to transmit to you the report of the Christo- 
pher Columbus Quincentenary Jubilee 
Commission. 


This Commission was created by the Con- 
gress to plan, encourage, coordinate, and 
conduct the Nation’s observance of the 
500th anniversary of the voyage of Christo- 
pher Columbus to the New World in 1492. 
P.L. 98-375 instructed the Commission to 
report to the Congress its recommendations 
for a comprehensive national program of 
commemorating the Quincentenary. 


As you will see from this report, the Com- 
mission has executed its charge in a spirit 
that takes full account of the heroic and 
visionary character of Christopher Colum- 
bus and of the mingling of peoples, sharing 
of civilizations, and development of new na- 
tions that took place in the New World as a 
consequence of his achievement. The 
report establishes five themes that collec- 
tively embrace the broad significance of the 
observance; it proposes three national initia- 
tives to create enduring programs of com- 
memoration; it identifies worthy projects to 
be carried out by the Nation’s cultural, edu- 
cational, and civic organizations; and it out- 
lines a program of celebratory activities that 
will make participation in Quincentenary 
events possible for citizens and communi- 
ties throughout the Nation. 


The report provides the means of funding 
this comprehensive national program 
through proceeds from the sale of com- 
memorative coins and through donated 
funds and services from private citizens and 
organizations. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
September 9, 1987. 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Deane Roesch Hinton, of 
Illinois, a career member of the Senior For- 
eign Service, with the personal rank of 
Career Ambassador, as Ambassador to the 
Republic of Costa Rica. He would succeed 
Lewis Arthur Tambs. 

Mr. Hinton has served as Ambassador to 
the Islamic Republic of Pakistan, 1983- 
1987, and as Ambassador to the Republic of 
El Salvador, 1981-1983. From 1979 to 1981, 
he was Assistant Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic and Business Affairs. Prior to this Mr. 
Hinton was the Representative of the 
United States of America to the European 
Communities with rank and status of Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, 
1976-1979. In 1975 he was named Senior 
Adviser to the Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs. Prior to this, in 1974, Mr. 
Hinton served as Ambassador to the Repub- 
lic of Zaire. From 1971 to 1974, he was 
Assistant Director, then Deputy Director, 
on the Council on International Economic 
Policy at the White House, Washington, 
DC. Mr. Hinton served as Director and 
Economic Counselor at the Agency for 
International Development in Santiago, 
Chile, 1969-1971, and in Guatemala, 1967- 
1969. 

Mr. Hinton graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Chicago (A.B., 1943). He served in the 
United States Army, 1943-1945. Mr. Hinton 
is articulate in French and Spanish. He was 
born March 12, 1923, in Fort Missoula, MT. 
He is married, has 12 children, and resides 
in Bethesda, MD. 


Office of the United States Trade 
Representative 





Nomination of Alan F. Holmer To Be a 
Deputy U.S. Trade Representative. 
September 9, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Alan F. Holmer to be a 
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Deputy United States Trade Representa- 
tive, with the rank of Ambassador. He 
would succeed M. Alan Woods. 

Since 1985 Mr. Holmer has been General 
Counsel in the Office of the United States 
Trade Representative. Prior to this he was 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for import Ad- 
ministration at the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 1983-1985. From 1981 
to 1983, Mr. Holmer was Deputy Assistant 
to the President for Intergovernmental Af- 
fairs at the White House, Washington, DC. 
He was an attorney with Steptoe & Johnson 
in Washington, DC, 1978-1981. From 1972 
to 1978, Mr. Holmer was administrative as- 
sistant to Senator Bob Packwood in Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Mr. Holmer graduated from Princeton 
University (A.B., 1971) and Georgetown 
University Law Center (J.D., 1978). He 
served in the United States Army National 
Guard, 1971-1977. Mr. Holmer was born 
July 24, 1949, in New York, NY. He is mar- 
ried, has two children, and resides in 
McLean, VA. 


United States Ambassador to Suriname 





Nomination of Richard C. Howland. 
September 9, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Richard C. Howland, of 
Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, as Ambassador to the Republic of Suri- 
name. He would succeed Robert E. Bar- 
bour. 

Since 1983 Mr. Howland has been 
Deputy Chief of Mission at the U.S. Embas- 
sy in Jakarta, Indonesia. From 1981 to 1983, 
he served as country director for Thailand 
at the State Department; personnel officer 
in labor relations, 1979-1981; and Foreign 
Service Inspector, 1977-1979. From 1974 to 
1976, Mr. Howland served as consul/ politi- 
cal officer at the United States Consulate in 
Surabaya, Indonesia. He was chief of the 
political section at the U.S. Embassy in 
Vientiane, Laos, 1971-1974. From 1969 to 
1971, Mr. Howland was a foreign affairs an- 
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alyst in the Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search at the State Department. He joined 
the Foreign Service in 1960. 

Mr. Howland graduated from George 
Washington University (B.A., 1960) and at- 
tended Yale University Graduate School 
(1968-1969). He served in the United States 
Army, 1954-1956. Mr. Howland is articulate 
in French and Indonesian. He was born 
April 11, 1934, in New York, NY. Mr. How- 
land is married, has three children, and his 
legal residence is in Maryland. 


Board of Foreign Scholarships 





Appointment of M.E. Bradford as a 
Member. September 9, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint M.E. Bradford to be a 
member of the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships for a term expiring September 22, 
1990. This is a reappointment. 

Since 1967 Mr. Bradford has been a pro- 
fessor of English and American Studies at 
the University of Dallas. Prior to this he was 
an assistant professor of English at North- 
western State University of Louisiana, 
1964-1967. Mr. Bradford was an assistant 
and associate professor of English at 
Hardin-Simmons University, 1962-1964. 

Mr. Bradford graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma (B.A., 1955; M.A., 1956) 
and Vanderbilt University (Ph.D., 1968). He 
served in the United States Naval Reserves, 
1956-1959. Mr. Bradford was born May 8, 
1934, in Fort Worth, TX. He is married, has 
one child, and resides in Irving, TX. 


Dwight David Eisenhower Centennial 
Commission 





Appointment of Walter N. Thayer as a 
Member. September 9, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Walter N. Thayer to be a 
member of the Dwight David Eisenhower 
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Centennial Commission. This is a new posi- 
tion. 

Since 1982 Mr. Thayer has been chair- 
man of the Whitney Communications Corp. 
in New York, NY. Prior to this he was presi- 
dent of the Whitney Communications 
Corp., 1960-1982. 


Mr. Thayer graduated from Colgate Uni- 
versity (A.B., 1931) and Yale University 
(LL.B., 1935). He was born April 24, 1910, 
in Dannemora, NY. Mr. Thayer is married, 
has four children, and resides in New York, 
NY. 


Supreme Court of the United States 





Statement on the American Bar 
Association’s Rating of Robert H. Bork. 
September 9, 1987 





I was especially pleased that the Ameri- 
can Bar Association’s Standing Committee 
on Federal Judiciary today announced that 
it has voted to give Judge Robert H. Bork 
the ABA’s highest possible rating of fitness 
for Supreme Court nominees: well quali- 
fied. The ABA describes this rating as “re- 
served for those who meet the highest 
standards of professional competence, judi- 
cial temperament and integrity. The person 
in this category must be among the best 
available for appointment to the Supreme 
Court.” The ABA conferred its highest 
rating on Judge Bork only after a careful 
and extensive investigation. 


In 1982, when I nominated Judge Bork to 
the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia, he likewise received 
the ABA’s highest possible rating. Judge 
Bork is widely regarded as one of the most 
qualified individuals ever nominated to the 
Supreme Court, often compared to such 
great jurists as Justices Holmes, Brandeis, 
Frankfurter, Black, and the man he is to 
replace—Justice Lewis Powell. Given Judge 
Bork’s qualifications, abilities, and this en- 
dorsement from the ABA, I urge the Senate 
to move quickly to confirm him as an Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court. 


National Emergency With Respect to 
South Africa 





Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate Transmitting a 
Report. September 9, 1987 





Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 


On Sepiember 9, 1985, in Executive 
Order 12532 (50 Fed. Reg. 36861, Septem- 
ber 10, 1985), I declared a national emer- 
gency to deal with the threat to the foreign 
policy and economy of the United States 
posed by the policies and actions of the 
Government of South Africa, pursuant to 
the International Emergency Economic 
Powers Act (“IEEPA”) (50 U.S.C. 1701- 
1706), and other authorities. I continued 
that emergency for a one-year period on 
September 4, 1986 (51 Fed. Reg. 31925). 

Pursuant to the declaration of emergency 
with respect to South Africa, I imposed a 
variety of trade and other sanctions against 
the Government of South Africa in Execu- 
tive Order 12532, and in Executive Order 
12535 of October 1, 1985 (50 Fed. Reg. 
40325, October 3, 1985). 

On October 2, 1986, the Congress en- 
acted the Comprehensive Anti-Apartheid 
Act of 1986 (the “Act”), imposing a broad 
range of sanctions against South Africa and 
Namibia (P.L. 99-440, as amended, to be 
codified at 22 U.S.C. 5001-5116). Included 
within the Act’s provisions are all of the 
measures taken with respect to South Africa 
pursuant to Executive Orders 12532 and 
12535. The Act’s legislative history states 
that these statutory sanctions are intended 
to be interpreted in the same manner as 
their predecessors under the Executive 
orders (132 Cong. Rec. S$11627 (daily ed. 
August 14, 1986)). The Act also contains a 
congressional finding that “the situation in 
South Africa constitutes an emergency in 
international relations and that action is 
necessary for the protection of the essential 
security interests of the United States” (22 
U.S.C. 5017(aX2)). 

Section 202(d) of the National Emergen- 
cies Act (“NEA”) provides that a declaration 
of national emergency expires automatically 
on the anniversary of the declaration, unless 
previously extended (50 U.S.C. 1622(d)). Be- 
cause the Federal Government’s actions 
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with respect to South Africa since last Octo- 
ber have been taken to implement the Act, 
rather than to implement the narrower Ex- 
ecutive order sanctions, maintenance of the 
Executive order emergency declaration 
would serve no function and might cause 
confusion. For these reasons, it is my inten- 
tion to allow the emergency declaration 
under IEEPA to lapse on September 9, 
1987. All of the substantive United States 
sanctions against South Africa, and the Ad- 
ministration’s actions to implement those 
sanctions under the Act, will, of course, 
remain unaffected by the expiration of the 
1985 emergency declaration. 

As required by Section 204(c) of IEEPA 
(50 U.S.C. 1703(c)), and Section 401(c) of the 
NEA (50 U.S.C. 1641(c)), I enclose a semian- 
nual and final report on the actions of, and 
expenditures incurred by, the Federal Gov- 
ernment that are directly attributable to 
the exercise of the powers and authorities 
conferred by the September 9, 1985, decla- 
ration of emergency with respect to South 
Africa. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


SEMIANNUAL AND FINAL REPORT 
NATIONAL EMERGENCY WITH RESPECT TO 
SOUTH AFRICA 


This report is made pursuant to Section 
204(c) of the International Emergency Eco- 
nomic Powers Acts (“IEEPA”), (50 U.S.C. 
1703(c)), and Section 401(c) of the National 
Emergencies Act (“NEA”), (50 U.S.C. 
1641(c)), concerning the national emergen- 
cy with respect to South Africa that was 
declared in Executive Order 12532 of Sep- 
tember 9, 1985. This report covers events 
that occurred since my last report on Sep- 
tember 25, 1986, through the enactment on 
October 2, 1986, of the Comprehensive 
Anti-Apartheid Act of 1986 (the “Act”), to 
be codified at 22 U.S.C. 5001-5116. The Act 
superseded the sanctions imposed upon 
South Africa pursuant to the emergency 
declaration in Executive Order 12532. This 
is also the final report, required by Section 
401 of the NEA, on expenditures incurred 
by the United States Government that were 
directly attributable to the exercise of 
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powers and authorities conferred by that 
emergency declaration. 

1. During the one-week period from 
September 25, 1986, to October 2, 1986, 
the Federal Government was engaged in 
contingency preparations to implement the 
Act. Thus, although normal implementation 
of the regulations issued pursuant to Execu- 
tive Orders 12532 and 12535 continued in 
this period, no expenditures solely attributa- 
ble to this activity were incurred. 

2. The Act incorporated and broadened 
the sanctions adopted pursuant to the decla- 
ration of emergency under IEEPA. Thus, all 
implementation of sanctions with respect to 
South Africa since October 2, 1986, has 
been based upon the Act, rather than upon 
the predecessor Executive order measures. 
Consequently, no expenditures incurred 
after October 1, 1986, were directly attrib- 
utable to the exercise of powers and au- 
thorities conferred by the IEEPA emergen- 
cy declaration with respect to South Africa. 

3. For the period since my declaration 
of a national emergency with respect to 
South Africa on September 9, 1985, through 
the expiration of that emergency on Sep- 
tember 9, 1987, the total expenditures of 
the Federal Government directly attributa- 
ble to the exercise of powers and authorities 
conferred by that declaration are estimated 
at $536,813, of which approximately 
$404,230 represents wage and salary costs 
for Federal personnel, and approximately 
$132,583 represents out-of-pocket expenses. 
Personnel costs were largely centered in 
the Departments of Commerce, Energy, 
State, and the Treasury. 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Jim Wright, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and George Bush, 
President of the Senate. 


Elimination of Unnecessary Executive 
Orders and Technical Amendments to 
Others 





Executive Order 12608. September 9, 1987 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, and in order to 
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eliminate certain Executive Orders that are 
no longer necessary, and to make technical 
amendments in others to correct outdated 
agency references or obsolete legal cita- 
tions, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. The following Executive 
Orders are revoked: 

8744 Authorizing certain employees of 
the Government to acquire a classified civil 
service status 

10880 Permitting certain employees to be 
given career or career conditional appoint- 
ments 

11377 Providing for Tariff Commission 
reports regarding the estimated consump- 
tion of certain brooms 

11911 Providing for preservation of en- 
dangered species 

12034 Providing for the appointment of 
former ACTION cooperative volunteers to 
the civilian career service 

12295 Extending nuclear 
with EURATOM 

12426 Establishing the President’s Advi- 
sory Committee on Women’s Business Own- 
ership 

Notwithstanding the revocation of Execu- 
tive Orders Nos. 8744, 10880, and 12034, 
benefits already conferred under these Ex- 
ecutive Orders before revocation shall not 
be affected. 

Sec. 2. Each of the Executive Orders, as 
amended, listed in this section, and any 
other order that relates to functions or 
areas of responsibility delegated to the 
Office of Management and Budget, are 
amended by deleting the words “Bureau of 
the Budget” wherever they occur and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget”, and by deleting the 
word “Bureau” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Office” wherever the word “Bureau” is 
used as a reference to the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget: 


cooperation 


8248 
9830 
10582 
10624 


10903 
11012 
11030 
11034 


11044 
11047 
11060 
11140 
11480 


Sec. 3. Executive Order No. 9979 is 
amended by revoking paragraph | and de- 
leting the “2.” introducing the remaining 
paragraph. 


Sec. 4. Executive Order No. 10289, as 
amended, is further amended as follows: 

(a) In Section l(c), by deleting the words 
“section 2 of the Act of August 18, 1914, c. 
256, 38 Stat. 699 (46 U.S.C. 82),” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “section 1 of the Act of 
August 26, 1985, Public Law 98-89, 97 Stat. 
510 (46 U.S.C. 3101);” and by deleting the 
words “survey, inspection, and measure- 
ment of” and inserting in lieu thereof “the 
inspection of.” 

(b) In Section 1(d), by deleting the words 
“(46 U.S.C. 104),” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “(46 U.S.C. Appendix 104),”; 

(c) In Section l(e), by deleting the words 
“(46 U.S.C. 134),” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “(46 U.S.C. Appendix 134),”; 

(d) In Section 1(f), by deleting the words 
“(46 U.S.C. 141),”, “(46 U.S.C. 121),” and 
“(46 U.S.C. 146),” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “(46 U.S.C. Appendix 141),” “(46 
U.S.C. Appendix 121),” and “(46 U.S.C. Ap- 
pendix 146),”; 

(e) By revoking Sections 1(g) and 1(j), and 
renumbering Sections l(h) and 1(i) as Sec- 
tions 1(g) and 1(h), respectively; 

(f) Adding a new subsection (i) to Section 
1: 


“(i) The authority vested in the President 
by Section 5318 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (19 U.S.C. 540), to employ suitable 
vessels other than Coast Guard cutters in 
the execution of laws providing for the col- 
lection of duties on imports and tonnage;” 

(g) In Section 2(e), by deleting the words 
“. exclusive of the territory and waters of 
the Canal Zone”; and 

(h) By revoking Section 2(f). 

Sec. 5. Part V of Executive Order No. 
10530, as amended, is further amended as 
follows: 

(a) By deleting the words “Administrator 
of General Services” wherever they appear 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Archivist of 
the United States”; 

(b) By deleting the words “(44 U.S.C. 
305(a))” and inserting in lieu thereof “(44 
U.S.C. 1505(a)),”; 

(c) By deleting the words “(44 U.S.C. 306; 
3ll(a); and 311(f)),” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “(44 U.S.C. 1506; 1510(a) and 
1510(f)),”; 
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(d) Adding the words “(44 U.S.C. 
1505(b)),” following the words “section 5(b) 
of the act,”; 

(e) Adding the words “(44 U.S.C. 
1510(a)),” following the words “in the said 
section 11(a),”; and 

(f) Adding the words “(44 U.S.C. 1510)”, 
following the words “provisions of section 
. 

Sec. 6. Executive Order No. 10608 is 
amended by deleting the words “Foreign 
Service Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 999)” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Foreign Service Act 
of 1980 (94 Stat. 2071)”. 

Sec. 7. Executive Order No. 10624, as 
amended, is further amended as follows: 

(a) In the preamble, by deleting the 
words “sections 602(d), 603, and 605 of 
Title VI of the Act of August 28, 1954, 68 
Stat. 908, 909” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“sections 605, 606B and 606D of Title VI of 
the Act of August 28, 1954, as amended, (7 
U.S.C. 1765, 1766a, and 1766c)”; and 

(b) In Section l(a), by deleting the words 
“The provisions of Part II—Procedures for 
Coordination Abroad—of Executive Order 
No. 10575 of November 6, 1954,” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “The provisions of 
section 207 of the Foreign Service Act of 
1980 (22 U.S.C. 3927)”. 

Sec. 8 Executive Order No. 10840, as 
amended, is further amended by replacing 
the first paragraph and the provisions it 
presents with the following: 

“Whereas the Assignment of Claims Act 
of 1940 (54 Stat. 1029), as amended by the 
Act of September 13, 1982, 96 Stat. 976 (31 
U.S.C. 3727), contains the following provi- 
sions: 

“During a war or national emergency 
proclaimed by the President or declared by 
law and ended by proclamation or law, a 
contract with the Department of Defense, 
the General Services Administration, the 
Department of Energy (when carrying out 
duties and powers formerly carried out by 
the Atomic Energy Commission), or other 
agency the President designates may pro- 
vide, or may be changed without consider- 
ation to provide, that a future payment 
under the contract to an assignee is not 
subject to reduction or setoff. A payment 
subsequently due under the contract (even 
after the war or emergency is ended) shall 
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be paid to the assignee without a reduction 
or setoff for liability of the assignor— 

(1) to the Government independent of 
the contract; or 

(2) because of renegotiation, fine, penalty 
(except an amount that may be collected or 
withheld under, or because the assignor 
does not comply with, the contract), taxes, 
social security contributions, or withholding 
or failing to withhold taxes or social security 
contributions, arising from, or independent 
of, the contract. 

“An assignee under this section does not 
have to make restitution of, refund, or 
repay the amount received because of the 
liability of the assignor to the Government 
that arises from or is independent of, the 
contract. 

“The Government may not collect or re- 
claim money paid to a person receiving an 
amount under an assignment or allotment 
of pay or allowances authorized by law 
when liability may exist because of the 
death of the person making the assignment 
or allotment.” 

Sec. 9. Sections 2(a) and 2(b) of Executive 
Order No. 10841, as amended, are further 
amended by deleting the words “Atomic 
Energy Commission” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Secretary of Energy”. 

Sec. 10. Executive Order No. 11023 is 
amended by deleting the words “Coast and 
Geodetic Survey” except in citing the 
“Coast and Geodetic Survey Commissioned 
Officers Act of 1948”, and inserting in lieu 
thereof “National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration”. 

Sec. 11. Executive Order No. 11030, as 
amended, is further amended as follows: 

(a) In Section 2(c), by deleting the words 
“National Archives and Records Service, 
General Services Administration” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “National Archives 
and Records Administration”; 

(b) In Section 5, by deleting the words 
“44 U.S.C. 312” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “44 U.S.C. 1511”; 

(c) In Section 6, by deleting the words 
“44 U.S.C. 305(a)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “44 U.S.C. 1505(a)”. 

Sec. 12. Executive Order Nos. 11034 and 
12048 are amended by deleting the words 
“Health, Education, and Welfare” where- 
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ever they appear and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Education”. 

Sec. 13. Executive Order No. 11047 and 
any other Executive order that relates to 
functions or areas of responsibility delegat- 
ed to the Federal Aviation Administration 
are amended by deleting the words “Feder- 
al Aviation Agency” and “Agency” where- 
ever they appear and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Federal Aviation Administration” 
and “Administration”. 

Sec. 14. Executive Order No. 11077, as 
amended, is further amended as follows: 

(a) By deleting the second sentence in 
Section 1(b); 

(b) By deleting the words “the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and of” in Section 1(c); 

(c) By revoking Section 2; 

(d) By renumbering Sections 3, 4, 5, 6, 
and 7 as Sections 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 respec- 
tively; and 

(e) By deleting in renumbered Sections 
2(a) and 2(b), the words “and the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare may 
each” and inserting in lieu thereof “may”. 

Sec. 15. Each of the Executive Orders, as 
amended, listed in this Section and any 
other order that relates to functions or 
areas of responsibility delegated to the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services, is 
amended and revised by deleting the words 
“Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare” wherever they occur and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Department of Health 
and Human Services”, and by deleting the 
words “Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare” wherever they appear and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Secretary of Health and 
Human Services”: 


11079 
11140 
11157 
11480 
11490 
11583 


11609 
11623 
11687 
11776 
11800 
11899 


12049 
12086 
12138 
12146 
12154 
12196 
12208 


Sec. 16. Executive Order No. 11390, as 
amended, is further amended as follows: 

(a) By revoking Section 1(1); 

(b) By revoking Section 1(7); and 

(c) In Section 1(4), by deleting the words 
“by sections 565, 599, 3450, and 8450” and 


inserting in lieu thereof “by sections 565 
and 599”. 


Sec. 17. Executive Order No. 11440, as 
amended, is further amended by deleting 
the words “Administrator of General Serv- 
ices” and the word “Administrator” wher- 
ever they appear, and inseting in lieu there- 
of “Archivist of the United States” and “Ar- 
chivist”’. 

Sec. 18. Section 2 of Executive Order No. 
11467 is amended by deleting the words 
“Secretary of the Interior” and inserting 
the words “Secretary of Commerce”. 


Sec. 19. Executive Order No. 11561, as 
amended, is amended by deleting the 
words “Foreign Service Act of 1946” and. 
inserting in lieu thereof “Foreign Service 
Act of 1980”. 


Sec. 20. Executive Order No. 11580 is 
amended by deleting the words “Adminis- 
trator of the National Credit Union Admin- 
istration” and inserting in lieu thereof “Na- 
tional Credit Union Administration Board” 
in the first paragraph. 


Sec. 21. Section 7 of Executive Order No. 
11644, as amended, is further amended by 
deleting the words “Atomic Energy Com- 
mission” and inserting in lieu thereof “Sec- 
retary of Energy and the Nuclear Regula- 
tory Commission”. 


Sec. 22. Executive Order No. 11747 is 
amended by revoking Section 1 and delet- 
ing the words “Sec. 2.”. 


Sec. 23. Section l(a) of Executive Order 
No. 11755 is amended by adding the words 
“the Commonwealth of the Northern Mari- 
ana Islands,” after the words “American 
Samoa,” wherever they appear. 


Sec. 24. Section 4 of Executive Order No. 
11758, as amended, is further amended by 
deleting the words “Federal Procurement 
Regulations, the Armed Services Procure- 
ment Regulations,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Federal Acquisition Regulations”. 

Sec. 25. Executive Order No. 11845 is 
amended as follows: 

(a) By inserting, after the words “88 Stat. 
332,”, the words “(2 U.S.C. 681 et seq.),”; 


(b) By inserting, after the words “section 
1012 or 1013”, the words “(2 U.S.C. 683 
and 684)”; and 
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(c) By inserting, after the words “section 
1014(e) of the Act”, the words “(2 U.S.C. 
685(e))”. 

Sec. 26. Executive Order No. 11880 is 
amended by deleting the words “Under 
Secretary of Commerce” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Deputy Secretary of Com- 
merce”. 


Sec. 27. Executive Order No. 11899, as 
amended, is further amended by deleting 
the words “(88 Stat. 2210, 25 U.S.C. 450 
(i)),” and inserting in lieu thereof “(88 Stat. 
2210, 25 U.S.C. 450 i),”. 


Sec. 28. Section 6 of Executive Order No. 
11990 is amended by deleting the words 
“and the Water Resources Council”. 


Sec. 29. Executive Order No. 12101 is 
amended by deleting the words “Sections 4 
and 6 of the Diplomatic Relations Act (92 
Stat. 809; 22 U.S.C. 254c and 254e)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Section 4 of Diplo- 
matic Relations Act (92 Stat. 809; 22 U.S.C. 
254c).” 


Sec. 30. Section 1-20l(a) of Executive 
Order No. 12163, as amended, is further 
amended by revoking paragraphs (23) and 
(24), and by renumbering paragraphs (25), 
(26), (27), and (28) as paragraphs (23), (24), 
(25), and (26) respectively. 

Sec. 31. Executive Order No. 12322 is 
amended by deleting the words “Principles 
and Standards for Water and Related Land 
Resources Planning (Part 711 of Title 18 of 
the Code of Federal Regulations (45 F.R. 
64366)),” and inserting in lieu thereof “Eco- 
nomic and Environmental Principles and 
Guidelines for Water and Related Land Re- 
sources Implementation Studies”. 


Sec. 32. Executive Order No. 12328 is 
amended by deleting the words “(25 CFR 
251.5 and 252.31)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “(25 CFR 140.5 and 141.31)”. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
September 9, 1987. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:24 p.m., September 10, 1987] 
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Visit of Prime Minister Ingvar Carlsson 
of Sweden 





Toasts at the State Dinner. 
September 9, 1987 





The President. Prime Minister Carlsson 
and Mrs. Carlsson, ladies and gentleman, 
welcome to the White House. Nancy told 
me much about the warmth and good will 
that was so evident in Sweden during her 
June visit. We both have looked forward to 
this opportunity to express our appreciation 
and to return the hospitality so graciously 
extended to her. 

I welcome you, Mr. Prime Minister, as 
long-overdue friends. Sweden, while quite 
some distance in miles, has never seemed 
very far away to me. As a boy in northern 
Illinois I had neighbors with names like 
Hansson and Lund. This morning in the 
course of our discussions, I realized anew 
what I have long known: that Sweden and 
America share the same basic values and 
the same hopes for a more peaceful and 
prosperous world. We often pursue our 
similar goals through different means, but 
our democratic traditions have bred in us 
both an appreciation for diversity and an 
understanding that there is often more than 
one way to achieve a goal. 

Today we welcome our guests with spe- 
cial warmth, because this is not merely the 
visit of a Prime Minister on an official trip 
but also somewhat of a sentimental journey. 
In 1960, Mr. Prime Minister, early in your 
married life, you went to Northwestern 
University in Illinois, where you attended 
graduate school and Mrs. Carlsson worked 
in the university library. A hard-working 
young couple building a future together. 
I’m happy to note that the still-young Carls- 
sons next month will celebrate their 30th 
wedding anniversary. [Applause] You've 
heard this, and let me add the warm con- 
gratulations of both Nancy and myself. I 
understand you'll be visiting Northwestern 
again this Saturday, and I wish you a most 
pleasurable return to this special place. 

Mr. Prime Minister, our countries have 
been friends as long as the United States 
has been a country. Today we’ve had the 
opportunity to reaffirm the bonds of affec- 
tion between our peoples and to talk of the 
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issues we, as the leaders of two free nations, 
face in the world. Prime Minister and Mrs. 
Carlsson, I raise my glass to you and to the 
Swedish people in friendship, and I ask all 
of you to join me in this toast and in a 
hearty skal. 

The Prime Minister. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Reagan, ladies and gentleman, this beautiful 
dinner in the White House is the culmina- 
tion of a day of intense and interesting talks 
with our American friends. The splendor of 
this evening and the opulent beauty of the 
Washington summer highlight the character 
of the Swedish-American friendship. 

In several respects, no comparison be- 
tween our two countries is possible. We’re 
obviously a different size. We’re certainly a 
different influence. We have different histo- 
ries, and we sometimes voice different 


views. But in many other respects our two 
nations are very similar. What has been 
called the American way of life has a great 
attraction for many Swedes, not least for 
the young. American trends in art, music, 
and sports seem to reach our shores faster 
and stay longer than in many other coun- 


tries. 

But some of the influence has also been 
in the other direction. During the last cen- 
tury, more than a million Swedes came to 
this country, and most of them came to stay 
and start a new life here, bringing with 
them a part of Sweden to this land. You will 
still remember many of them. One is Carl 
Sandburg, the son of a Swedish immigrant 
who became one of America’s greatest 
poets. Another is Jenny Lind, a much-loved 
Swedish singer who toured this country for 
several years in the 19th century. The avia- 
tor Charles Lindbergh was the grandson of 
a Swedish farmer. And if we look at the 
most recent wave of immigration, we find 
that there are no less than 22 Swedish play- 
ers in the teams of the National Hockey 
League. [Laughter] 

There is still great interest among Swedes 
in traveling to the United States. This inter- 
est is encouraged, for instance, by an exten- 
sive student exchange program and is, 
above all, supported by the generosity of 
American colleges and universities in ad- 
mitting students from overseas. 

I’m one of the Swedes who once studied 
in this country. The year which my wife, 
Inga, and I spent at Northwestern Universi- 


ty in Illinois was one of our most memora- 
ble. We very much look forward to return- 
ing there this weekend to revive old memo- 
ries. 

Mr. President, during our talks today, we 
agreed that the close and friendly Swedish- 
American relations are in a dynamic phase, 
with intensified contacts in many fields. 
One very good example is, of course, the 
visit which you, Mrs. Reagan, made to 
Sweden in June. Permit me to add, Mrs. 
Reagan, that your knowledge of and your 
dedication to the grave problems of drug 
abuse made a profound impression on your 
Swedish hosts. 

Two days ago I had the privilege of per- 
sonally visiting the U.S.S. Constitution, a 
very fine ship in the port of Boston. We 
were there again reminded of the forth- 
coming bicentennial of the American Con- 
stitution to be celebrated in Philadelphia 
next week. We are proud that Sweden is 
one of five countries singled out to be hon- 
ored there for having had diplomatic rela- 
tions with the United States for more than 
200 years. 


Next year we will see another celebration 
of the 350th anniversary of the first Swed- 
ish settlement in America. We deeply ap- 
preciate it that you, Mr. President, on this 
account, have proclaimed 1988 as the Year 
of New Sweden. 


I spoke initially about the differences and 
the similarities between our two countries. 
We are both engaged by and concerned 
with events beyond our borders. This is nat- 
ural for the United States as a major part- 
ner in several military alliances. But it’s also 
the natural course for Sweden as a neutral 
country, since we, too, are affected by inter- 
national developments. In particular, we 
know that we all run the risk of annihilation 
in a nuclear exchange. 


Let me, therefore, Mr. President, in con- 
clusion, again assure you that Sweden will 
support every effort by you and your Soviet 
counterpart to begin a process of reducing 
nuclear arms. I understand that you are 
near an historic breakthrough in the en- 
deavor to start dismantling nuclear weap- 
ons. There are millions of people around 
the world who share your sentiments, Mr. 
President, about the immorality of a nucle- 
ar war. The fact that an agreement is near 
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which may make such a war so much less 
likely is a signal of hope to all mankind. 
May I finally ask you all to join me in a 
toast of the President and Mrs. Reagan, to 
the American people, and to the friendship 
between Sweden and the United States. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:44 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 


Bicentennial of the United States 
Constitution 





Remarks to the Winners of the National 
Essay Competition. September 10, 1987 





Well, Chief Justice Burger, ladies and 
gentlemen, I want to start out by congratu- 
lating you contest winners. You have all ac- 
complished something very fine, and you 
have a right to be very proud. I’m sure your 
families are proud of you. 

History’s no easy subject. Even in my day 
it wasn’t, and we had so much less of it to 
learn then. [Laughter] But one of the most 
valuable benefits of a study of the past is 
that it gives you a perspective on the 
present. 

I think it’s probably true that every gen- 
eration, every age, is prone to think itself 
beset by unusual and particularly threaten- 
ing difficulties and to look back on the past 
as a golden age when issues were not so 
complex and politics not so divisive and 
when problems didn’t seem so intractable. 
Sometimes we’re tempted to think of the 
birth of our country as one such golden age: 
a time characterized primarily by harmony 
and cooperation and reason. 

Well, in fact, the Constitution and our 
government were born in crisis. As I’m sure 
you all discovered in your research, the 
years leading up to our Constitutional Con- 
vention were some of the most difficult our 
nation ever endured. The economy’ was 
near collapse. Trade disputes between the 
individual States threatened to send it over 
the brink. A steadily increasing number of 
farm foreclosures led to an uprising of poor 
farmers in Massachusetts led by a former 
Revolutionary War captain, Daniel Shays— 
Shays’ Rebellion. Meanwhile, pirates from 
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the Barbary Coast plundered our shipping, 
seemingly at will, and our young nation was 
surrounded on almost every side by none 
too friendly neighbors. 

To many, by that time, it was clear that 
the Articles of Confederation could not hold 
our nation together, and as Henry Knox 
said: “The poor, poor Federal Government 
is sick unto death.” Well, even so, there 
was, in 1787, no general agreement in our 
land as to how a stronger Federal Govern- 
ment should be constituted or, indeed, 
whether one should be constituted at all. 
There were strong secessionist feelings in 
many parts of the country. In Boston, some 
were calling for a separate nation of New 
England. Others felt the 13 States should 
divide into 3 independent nations. George 
Washington himself was amazed to find in 
New England continuing strong sentiment 
in favor of a monarchy. 

It wasn’t the absence of problems but the 
presence of vision that won the day in 
1787. And it wasn’t the absence of division 
but the presence of something higher— 
those self-evident truths for which so many 
had recently had to fight and die—that al- 
lowed men to transcend their differences, 
to come together to produce a document 
that would change the world. 

It was then, in 1787, that the revolution 
truly began; for it was with the writing of 
the Constitution, setting down as it were 
the architecture of democractic govern- 
ment, that the fine words and brave rheto- 
ric of 1776 took on substance, that the 
hopes and dreams of the revolutionists 
would become a living, enduring reality. All 
men are created equal and endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights—until that moment, that was just a 
high-blown sentiment, the dreams of a few 
philosophers and their hotheaded followers. 

But could one really construct a govern- 
ment, run a country, with such idealistic 
notions? But once those ideals took root in 
living, functioning institutions, once those 
notions became a nation, well, then, as I 
said, the revolution could really begin not 
just in America but around the world. A 
revolution to free man from tyranny of 
every sort and secure his freedom the only 
way possible in this world: through the 
checks and balances and institutions of 
democratic government. 
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Wasn’t it Daniel Webster who said at one 
point to maintain our Constitution, “for if 
the Constitution should ever fall, there 
would be anarchy throughout the world’? 
That revolution has been so successful that 
even those tyrannies that, in practice, reject 
every ideal and moral precept upon which 
our country is founded—even they put on 
the pretense of democracy, aping our Con- 
stitution and its democratic forms. 

We know only too well that the ideals of 
our founders still wait to be fulfilled 
throughout much of the world. We read the 
headlines. We see the great problems, the 
divisions, and some lost hope. But in 1987, 
as in 1787, success will not depend on the 
severity of our problems but on the 
strength of our vision, the courage of our 
beliefs. 

There’s a favorite story of mine on the 
Constitutional Convention. Toward the end, 
when it appeared that the Convention 
would be successful, Ben Franklin observed 
to several of the members seated near him 
that he had often looked at the picture of 
the Sun painted on the back of the presi- 
dent’s chair. “I have,” he said, “often 
looked at it without knowing if it is a rising 
or setting sun.” And then he said: “But 
now, at length, I have the happiness to 
know that it is a rising and not a setting 
sun.” 

One of the great pleasures of my present 
job is that it so often brings me in events 
such as these in contact with the young 
people of America. And I can’t tell you how 
often I’ve had the same certain knowledge 
that Ben Franklin had, because I look out 
on this your generation and see that it’s one 
of the finest groups of young people this 
nation has ever seen. And I know that with 
young people like these the cause of Amer- 
ica and human freedom is rising and will 
continue to rise until it floods the whole 
world with its light. 

And in closing, I want to thank the Com- 
mission on the Bicentennial of the United 
States and those whose generosity made 
this event possible. 

And the moment you’ve all been waiting 
for: It’s time to announce the national 
winner. Apparently, there were two essays 
that were so good the judges couldn’t 


decide between them. So, they very judi- 
ciously decided to award two prizes. And 
they go to Liza Johnson and Mahbub Ma- 
jumdar. 


[At this point, the President presented the 
competition winners with the grand prizes.} 


I just want to leave you with one little 
word that I’ve used sometimes with young 
people before when I’ve faced them about 
this Constitution. And now that all of you, 
through your efforts, are so familiar with 
it—maybe you've already figured this out, 
but if you haven’t, just let me tell you. 

I've read a number of constitutions of 
other countries, including that of the Soviet 
Union, and was astonished to find guarantee 
of freedom of expression and assembly and 
so forth in all of those. And you find your- 
self thinking, well, then, what makes ours so 
different? Why does ours work the way it 
does? And the answer is so simple that it 
almost escapes you. And yet it is so great 
that it explains the whole difference: three 
words—“We the People.” All those other 
constitutions in the world are documents in 
which the government tells the people 
what they can do. And our Constitution is 
one in which we the people tell the govern- 
ment what it can do, and it can do nothing 
other than what is prescribed in that docu- 
ment. So, if we can get the rest of the 
world to switch around someday, it will be 
heaven on Earth. 

Thank you all very much. And congratu- 
lations again. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:54 a.m. in 


Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 


Miami, Florida 





Remarks at the Arrival Ceremony for Pope 
John Paul Il. September 10, 1987 





Your Holiness, after an audience with you 
5 years ago in Vatican City, I met a group 
of American priests and seminarians who 
were studying in Rome. And when I hap- 
pened to mention my hope that one day 
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you would return to the United States and 
that perhaps this time your visit would 
extend to the South and the West, when I 
mentioned this, those seminarians broke 
into applause. Today, Your Holiness, you 
begin just such a return visit, and today all 
America applauds. 

In a document of the Second Vatican 
Council that you helped to draft, it is writ- 
ten: “In language intelligible to every gen- 
eration, the church should be able to 
answer the ever recurring questions which 
men ask about the meaning of this present 
life and of the life to come.” 

“In language intelligible to every genera- 
tion”—certainly no one can speak with 
greater force to our own generation than 
you yourself. In Poland you experienced 
nazism and communism. As Pope, you suf- 
fered a terrorist attack that nearly claimed 
your life. Still you proclaim that the central 
message of our own time, that the central 
message of all time, is not hatred but love. 

During your papacy, you have taken this 
message to some 68 countries. You have 
celebrated Mass in the ancient capitals of 
Europe. You have spoken words of truth 
and comfort on the African savannah. You 
have visited new churches on the islands of 
the Pacific. You’ve addressed vast gather- 
ings throughout South America and the Far 
East. Now you have come back to the 
United States, the nation of citizens from all 
nations. 

If I might just interject something, your 
Holiness, I know that in your travels you’ve 
made it a point to speak to people in their 
own language. Well, here in Miami I have a 
suspicion that you will find many in your 
audience eager to hear you speak the beau- 
tiful language of Spain. 

But in this, the very month of your visit, 
we in the United States will be celebrating 
the 200th anniversary of our Constitution. 
That document says a great deal about the 
fundamental values in which we Americans 
believe. In the words of the distinguished 
Catholic philosopher Jacques Maritain: “The 
Founding Fathers were neither metaphysi- 
cians nor theologians, but their philosophy 
of life and their political philosophy, their 
notion of natural law and of human rights, 
were permeated with concepts worked out 
by Christian reason and backed up by an 
unshakeable religious feeling.” 
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From the first, then, our nation embraced 
the belief that the individual is sacred and 
that as God himself respects human liberty, 
so, too, must the state. In freedom we Amer- 
icans have in these 200 years built a great 
country, a country of goodness and abun- 
dance. Indeed, Your Holiness, it is precisely 
because we believe in freedom, because we 
respect the liberty of the individual in the 
economic as well as the political sphere, 
that we have achieved such prosperity. 

We are justly proud of the Marshall plan, 
whose 40th anniversary was celebrated in 
Europe ealier this year. In Europe and else- 
where, we continue to place our might on 
the side of human dignity. In Latin America 
and Asia, we’re supporting the expansion of 
human freedom, in particular, the powerful 
movement toward democracy. And yet we 
Americans admit freely to our shortcom- 
ings. As you exhort us, we will listen. With 
all our. hearts, we yearn to make this good 
land better still. 

In Florida and South Carolina, in Louisi- 
ana and Texas, in Arizona, California, and 
Michigan, tens of thousands of Americans— 
more than 50 million Catholics—will greet 
you. They do great works, America’s Catho- 
lics, in the name of their church. 

Here in the United States, American 
Catholics put their faith into action in 
countless ways: maintaining parochial 
schools that give underprivileged children 
in our inner cities the chance to receive a 
good education, supporting the AIDS hos- 
pices established by Mother Teresa’s Mis- 
sionaries of Charity, and perhaps simply 
helping to put on a fundraising dinner for 
the local parish. Abroad, American Catho- 
lics likewise seek to translate their faith into 
deeds, whether supporting missionaries in 
distant lands or helping America’s Knights 
of Columbus restore the facade of St. 
Peter’s in Rome. 

But it will not be Catholics alone who 
greet you. Protestants of every denomina- 
tion, Jews, Moslems, even many with no de- 
fined faith at all—Americans of every kind 
and degree or belief will wish Your Holiness 
well, responding to your moral leadership. 
Today’s Florida sunshine is no warmer than 
the affection that you will meet. 

I began a moment ago by quoting from 
one document of the Second Vatican Coun- 
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cil. Permit me to close Sy quoting from a 
second: “By the hidden and kindly mystery 
of God’s will a supernatural solidarity reigns 
among men. A consequence of this is that 
one person’s holiness helps others.” Today 
Americans feel this solidarity. And we thank 
you for the courage and sanctity, the kind- 
ness and wisdom, with which you have 
done so much to help our troubled world. 

On behalf of all Americans, Your Holiness, 
welcome back. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:20 p.m. at 
Miami International Airport. 


Miami, Florida 





Remarks Following a Meeting With Pope 
John Paul Il. September 10, 1987 





For the second time this year, I have met 
in private audience with His Holiness Pope 
John Paul II. We discussed the practical as- 
pects of ideals we share: peace, justice, and 
the expansion of freedom. We agreed that, 
as the Pope first remarked when I visited 
him at the Vatican City in 1982, peace is 
not only the absence of war, it also involves 
reciprocal trust between nations. 

His Holiness and I had the opportunity to 
share our views on the progress that has 
been made toward the establishment of a 
genuine peace in Central America. I as- 
sured His Holiness that the United States is 
committed to the extension of democracy 
throughout Latin America. 

The Pope and I also discussed the pros- 
pects for improved relations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. And I 
told him that the United States is unshakea- 
bly committed to the establishment of an 
enduring world peace and to the extension 
or expansion of human freedom around the 
globe. Indeed, without freedom, there can 
be no peace. 

On arms control, we discussed the near- 
ness of an agreement that would eliminate 
all American and Soviet INF missiles for the 
first time in history, achieving not just a 
limitation but an actual reduction in nucle- 
ar weapons. Of course, all of this depends 
upon Soviet willingness to get down to the 


hard work of completing an agreement. We 
stand ready as well for another historic 
agreement—one that would reduce strate- 
gic arms on both sides by half. 

With regard to the economic needs of the 
world’s poor nations, I thank the Pope for 
speaking so eloquently about what he terms 
the moral causes of prosperity, among them 
hard work, honesty, thrift, initiative, and 
daring. Generous aid from the wealthier na- 
tions to the poorer is certainly of great im- 
portance, but in the long term it’s even 
more important to share the conditions— 
the moral causes of prosperity, including re- 
spect for the economic rights of the individ- 
ual that represents such a powerful force 
for economic growth and human better- 
ment. 

And once again, Your Holiness, welcome 
back to the United States. I must leave you 
now, but I know that Nancy is looking for- 
ward to greeting you in Los Angeles. In the 
meantime, and throughout your visit, mil- 
lions of our fellow Americans will welcome 
you with affection, listening joyfully to your 
message of human dignity and peace. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:15 p.m. out- 
side the Vizcaya Museum. At the conclusion 
of his remarks, the President returned to 
Washington, DC. 


United States Ambassador to Nepal 





Nomination of Milton Frank. 
September 10, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Milton Frank, of Califor- 
nia, as Ambassador to the Kingdom of 
Nepal. He would succeed Leon Jerome 
Weil. 

In 1986 Mr. Frank was a member of the 
Presidential delegation to the coronation of 
His Majesty the King of Swaziland, with the 
rank of Special Ambassador, and was also 
appointed a member and named Vice 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
African Development Foundation. Since 
1985 he has been assistant to the president 
(consultant), Adelphi University, in Garden 
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City, NY. From 1983 to 1986, Mr. Frank 
was a consultant in public relations-public 
affairs in Santa Monica, CA. He was director 
of public affairs for the California State Uni- 
versity System in Long Beach, 1969-1983. 

Mr. Frank graduated from the University 
of California at Berkeley (B.A., 1941) and 
Boston University (M.S., 1958). He served in 
the United States Army Air Corps, 1942- 
1945, and the United States Air Force, 
1946-1968, retiring as a colonel. Mr. Frank 
is articulate in Portuguese and Spanish. He 
was born November 18, 1919, in Reno, NV. 
Mr. Frank has one child and resides in 
Garden City, NY. 


Jewish High Holy Days 





Message of the President. 
September 11, 1987 





Each year at this time, the Jewish com- 
munity prepares for the High Holy Days— 
Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur. This 
period of deep reflection is marked by 


prayer, repentance, and the giving of char- 
ity. 

These Days of Awe begin and end with 
the blowing of the shofar, the ram’s horn, 
whose blasts fill the heart and the mind 
with their many meanings. The shofar was 
sounded as Moses ascended Mt. Sinai to re- 
ceive from the Lord the tablets containing 
the Ten Commandments, the moral founda- 
tion stones of Western Civilization. It was 
heard again as the Children of Israel en- 
tered the Promised Land. And the sound of 
the shofar and the shout of the people 
brought down the walls of Jericho. 

As Jews the world over come together as 
one to pray for forgiveness and the blessing 
of the Almighty in the year to come, Nancy 
and I join in those prayers for a world 
of peace. We hope that the great values upon 
which Judaism is based will be more fully 
reflected in all of our lives and that we will 
move closer to that day when “Nations shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall men learn war anymore.” 

We are pleased to extend our best wishes 
to all Jewish people in the United States, in 
Israel, and around the globe as you cele- 
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brate the beginning of the year 5748. 
L’Shanah Tova, may you be inscribed in the 
Book of Life for a happy and healthy year. 


Ronald Reagan 


Community Relations Service 





Nomination of Grace Flores-Hughes To Be 
Director. September 11, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Grace Flores-Hughes to be 
Director, Community Relations Service, at 
the Department of Justice for a term of 4 
years. She would succeed Gilbert G. Pompa. 

Since 1985 Mrs. Flores-Hughes has been a 
special assistant in the Office of Minority 
Small Business and Capital Ownership De- 
velopment at the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. In 1985 she was a special assistant 
in the Office of Public Liaison at the White 
House. From 1984 to 1985, Mrs. Flores- 
Hughes was a special assistant at the 50th 
Presidential Inaugural Committee in Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Mrs. Flores-Hughes graduated from the 
University of the District of Columbia (B.A., 
1977) and Harvard University (M.P.A., 
1980). She was born June 11, 1946, in Taft, 
TX. Mrs. Flores-Hughes is married and re- 
sides in Bolling Air Force Base, DC. 


Federal Emergency Management 
Agency 





Nomination of Grant C. Peterson To Be an 
Associate Director (State and Local 
Programs and Support). 

September 11, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Grant C. Peterson to be 
an Associate Director of the Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency (State and 
Local Programs and Support). He would 
succeed Samuel W. Speck, Jr. 

Since 1982 Mr. Peterson has been Spo- 
kane County Commissioner in Spokane, 
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WA. From 1979 to 1981, he was president of 
Town & Country Television, Inc., in 
Cheney, WA. Mr. Peterson was vice presi- 
dent of G&G Television, Inc., in Spokane, 
WA, 1967-1970. 

Mr. Peterson graduated from Eastern 
Washington University (B.A., 1974). He 
served in the United States Air Force, 
1961-1966. Mr. Peterson was born April 
21, 1940, in Whitehall, MT. He is married, 
has two children, and resides in Cheney, 
WA. 


Office of Personnel Management 





Nomination of Frank Q. Nebeker To Be 
Director of the Office of Government 
Ethics. September 11, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Frank Q. Nebeker to be 
Director of the Office of Government 
Ethics for a term of 5 years. He would suc- 
ceed David H. Martin. 

Since 1969 Mr. Nebeker has been an As- 
sociate Judge in the DC Court of Appeals. 
Prior to this he was the Assistant United 
States Attorney for the District of Colum- 
bia, 1958-1969. From 1956 to 1958, Mr. 
Nebekex was a trial attorney, Internal Secu- 
rity Division, Espionage and Sabotage Unit, 
at the Department of Justice, 1956-1958. 
From 1953 to 1956, he was correspondence 
secretary in the Social Office, the White 
House, Washington, DC. 

Mr. Nebeker graduated from Weber Col- 
lege (A.A., 1950), the University of Utah 
(B.S., 1953), and American University Law 
School (J.D., 1955). He served in the United 
States National Guard, 1948-1956. Mr. Ne- 
beker was born April 23, 1930, in Salt Lake 
City, UT. He is married, has three children, 
and resides in Arlington, VA. 


National Hispanic Heritage Week, 1987 





Remarks on Signing Proclamation 5701. 
September 11, 1987 





It’s a great pleasure, as always, to have 
you here to join me in commemorating Na- 


tional Hispanic Heritage Week. Many of 
you know I was just in California, and every 
time I return home it reinforces a deep 
appreciation for the role that Hispanics 
have played in developing American cul- 
ture. Of course there, in the Golden State, 
most of our major cities, as is evident by 
their names, were originally Spanish settle- 
ments. Our architecture reflects this; it can 
be heard in the music that we listen to and 
the art we enjoy and in the food we eat. It’s 
a recognizable part of a way of life of which 
all Californians are very proud. [Applause.] 
There’s a Californian here. 

California is only one of the many States 
that has rich Hispanic traditions. And even 
those States that were not originally settled 
by Spanish immigrants now have numerous 
Hispanic residents. 

Today we acknowledge the many contri- 
butions made by Hispanics over the 200 
years of our Republic and the role Hispan- 
ics continue to play. As we celebrate the 
bicentennial of our Constitution, we must 
reflect on the fact that this great nation of 
ours is made up of immigrants, immigrants 
who have brought their culture, their tradi- 
tions, and their values. They were attracted 
to this nation by a common element: by the 
love of liberty and justice. And I can proud- 
ly say that nowhere have I seen these 
values more cherished and protected as 
they are by the Hispanic community. 

Hispanics have also brought with them 
their talents and aspirations, as is witnessed 
in the people joining us today. We have a 
group of individuals who I understand will 
be honored at another function as outstand- 
ing Hispanic media professionals. Having 
earned my living in the media, as I did, and 
understanding its importance in the shaping 
of our society, I’d like to add my congratu- 
lations to those being honored. Since some 
of them are present in the audience, I'd like 
to ask them to please stand so they can 
receive a strong round of applause. Marta 
Casals Istomin—[applause|—she is the artis- 
tic director of the Kennedy Center; Jose 
McMurray—{applause]}—senior producer at 
National Public Radio; Eduardo Zavala— 
[applause|—founder of ZGS-TV_ Produc- 
tions, and Arturo Villar—{applause}|—pub- 
lisher of Vista magazine. Congratulations, 
and thank you all. 
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Now, we also have in the audience the 
DC Council of Hispanic Employment Pro- 
gram Managers. Where are you? Oh, 
they’re holding up hands. Well, there, two 
stood up. [Applause] All right. Thank you 
all. Because I would like to thank them for 
this wonderful poster designed by Jesse Al- 
mazan commemorating this week. And I 
would also like to thank all of you for join- 
ing us today and for your valuable work in 
fostering the presence and role of Hispanics 
in the Federal Government. Your commit- 
ment is impressive. I applaud this important 
role you play in increasing the number of 
Hispanics in the Government. 

This administration remains wholiy dedi- 
cated to freedom and justice for all. And 
don’t let anyone tell you that those we 
nominate to high positions, especially to the 
Supreme Court, do not share in our com- 
mitment to the ideals of freedom and 
equality that all Americans hold dear. 

The highly charged rhetoric that is 
coming from the ranks of those opposing 
Judge Bork is irrational and totally unjusti- 
fied. Judge Bork is a qualified, highly re- 
spected judge. He has a superior intellect, a 


high moral character, and is a champion of 
individual freedom. Any suggestion to the 
contrary is pure politics—if politics can be 
pure. [Laughter] 

And this brings me to this administra- 


tion’s commitment to increasing the 
number of Hispanics in government. I have 
appointed individuals of high caliber to 
serve in key Federal Government positions, 
such as Katherine Ortega, United States 
Treasurer, and Jose Manuel Casanova, Di- 
rector of the Inter-American Development 
Bank. And now Id like to take this time to 
announce my intention to nominate Grace 
Hughes as Director of Community Relations 
Services at the Department of Justice. And 
I’m sure you're familiar with all the other 
appointees throughout the executive 
branch. They’ve served with dignity and 
courage and exemplify the hard work and 
commitment found in Hispanic Americans. 

The great achievements of all these indi- 
viduals, in the media and in the Federal 
Government, serve as an inspiration to all 
young Americans. This special week pro- 
vides the rest of us a chance to express our 
deep appreciation for contributions that are 
made across the spectrum of American life 
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by our fellow citizens who come from His- 
panic backgrounds. It allows us to reflect on 
the fundamental meaning of democracy, 
which must be synonymous with opportuni- 
ty for all people. 


So, I will now sign the proclamation des- 
ignating next week as National Hispanic 
Heritage Week. And in doi*-g so, say thank 
you, gracias, to Hispanic Americans. 


[At this point, the President signed the 
proclamation. } 


I know that the ceremony is over, and 
you want to get back in the shade, and I 
don’t blame you. But I can’t resist telling 
you that standing here in front of you I 
often wish that I could speak in that lovely 
language. I wished it very much at a time 
when, as Governor of California, I was rep- 
resenting the President of the United States 
at a meeting in Mexico. And I spoke and 
then sat down to very scattered applause. 
I was embarrassed. And when the next 
speaker began getting applause at almost 
evey sentence, I had to hide my embarrass- 
ment and started to applaud louder and 
longer than anyone else—until our Ambas- 
sador leaned over and said, “I wouldn’t do 
that if I were you. He’s interpreting your 
speech.” [Laughter] 


Thank you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:15 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 
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Proclamation 5701. September 11, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


During National Hispanic Heritage Week, 
all Americans can recognize, honor, and 
celebrate the rich and diverse contributions 
Hispanic Americans have made to our land 
ever since the exploration and settlement of 
the Western Hemisphere. 
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People of Hispanic culture have been 
present in the Americas from early times 
and have exerted much influence on the 
development of the United States. Hispanic 
explorers helped open the New World, dis- 
cover its resources, and found its new na- 
tions, including parts of our own. Explorers 
such as Coronado in the 16th century trav- 
eled throughout the present-day United 
States, and Spaniards settled in St. Augus- 
tine, Florida, long before Jamestown was 
founded. The founding of missions and pre- 
sidios in California was simultaneous with 
the American Revolution; and when the 
new United States had won, thanks in part 
to Spanish help, Te Deum masses of thanks- 
giving were celebrated in those missions, 
just as throughout all Spanish colonies. In 
the 19th century, the vision of liberty in- 
spired countless brave Latin Americans to 
fight for independence for their countries. 
Today, Hispanics carry on the dream of 
freedom throughout the hemisphere, and 
democracy is enjoying a broad resurgence. 

The Spanish names bestowed on so many 
of our cities, towns, States, rivers, moun- 
tains, and lakes—Los Angeles, Sacramento, 
Guadalupe, Colorado, Sierra Nevada, for in- 
stance—remind us daily that the values of 
Hispanic Americans, such as devotion to 
church, family, work, and community, 
helped settle our frontiers and build our 
future. Hispanic Americans have served and 
sacrificed time and again in the Armed 
Forces to keep our Nation free. Hispanic 
cultural heritage is a constant source of en- 
richment for our country, and Hispanic 
Americans are a source of close ties to the 
nations of Central and South America. 

America’s Hispanic heritage is am indel- 
ible and invaluable part of our history and a 
vital part of the creative forces that are 
shaping our future. 

In recognition of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of Hispanic Americans, the Congress, 
by Joint Resolution approved September 17, 
1968 (Public Law 90-498), has authorized 
and requested the President to issue annu- 
ally a proclamation designating the week 
including September 15 and 16 as National 
Hispanic Heritage Week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning Sep- 
tember 13, 1987, as National Hispanic Her- 


itage Week, in recognition of the Hispanic 
individuals, families, and communities who 
enrich our national life. I call upon the 
people of the United States, especially edu- 
cators, to observe this week with appropri- 
ate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 11th day of Sept., in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:34 p.m., September 11, 1987] 


Tennessee Valley Authority 





Nomination of Marvin T. Runyon To Be a 
Member of the Board of Directors, and 
Designation as Chairman. 

September 11, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Marvin T. Runyon to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority for the term ex- 
piring May 18, 1996. Upon appointment he 
will be designated Chairman. He would suc- 
ceed Richard Merrell Freeman. 

Since 1980 Mr. Runyon has been president 
and chief executive officer of Nissan Motor 
Manufacturing Corp. U.S.A. in Smyrna, TN. 
Prior to this he was vice president, body and 
assembly operations, at Ford Motor Co. in 
Detroit, MI, 1978-1980. From 1977 to 1979, 
Mr. Runyon was vice president, powertrain 
and chassis operations, at Ford Motor Co. He 
has been vice president, body and assembly 
operations, 1973-1977; general manager, 
automotive assembly division, 1972-1973; 
assembly engineering manager, automotive 
assembly division, 1970-1972; and regional 
operations manager, 1969-1970. Mr. Runyon 
began his career at Ford Motor Co. in 1943. 

Mr. Runyon graduated from Texas A&M 
University (B.S., 1948). He served in the 
United States Air Force, 1943-1945. Mr. 
Runyon was born September 16, 1924, in 
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Fort Worth, TX. He has four children and 
resides in Nashville, TN. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the Press 
Secretary and not included elsewhere in 
this issue. 





September 5 

The President declared that a major dis- 
aster exists in Wyoming as a result of under- 
ground methane gas leaks in the Gillette 
area that began earlier this year. He direct- 
ed the Federal Einergency Management 
Agency to provide assistance. 


September 6 
The President returned to the White 
House following his 25-day stay in Califor- 


nia. 


September 8 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—Republican State legislative candidates. 


September 9 

The President met at the White House 
with the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the 10th annual report on Federal 
energy conservation programs undertaken 
during fiscal year 1986. 


September 11 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 
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—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Representative George W. Crock- 
ett, Jr., of Michigan to be designated a U.S. 
Representative to the 42d Session of the 
United Nations General Assembly. 

In the afternoon, the President left the 


White House for a weekend stay at Camp 
David, MD. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted September 9 


David H. Shinn, 
of Washington, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Counselor, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to Burkina Faso. 


Bill K. Perrin, 

of Texas, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Cyprus. 


Robert Maxwell Pringle, 

of Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Counselor, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to the 
Republic of Mali. 


The following-named persons to be Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America 
to the 42d Session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations: 


Doug Bereuter, United States Represent- 
ative from the State of Nebraska. 
Pearl Bailey, of Arizona. 





Nominations—Continued 
Submitted September 9—Continued 


William S. Sessions, 

of Texas, to be Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation for the term of 10 
years, vice William H. Webster. 


T. Burton Smith, Jr., 

of California, to be a member of the Board 
of Regents of the Uniformed Services Uni- 
versity of the Health Sciences for a term 
expiring May 1, 1993, vice James F-.X. 
O’Rourke, term expired. 


Don W. Wilson, 
of Michigan, to be Archivist of the United 
States (new position). 


Marjorie B. Kampelman, 

of the District of Columbia, to be a member 
of the Advisory Board for Radio Broadcast- 
ing to Cuba for a term of 1 year (new posi- 
tion). 


Ira D. Hall, Jr., 

of Connecticut, to be a Governor of the 
United States Postal Service for the remain- 
der of the term expiring December 8, 1990, 
vice Peter E. Voss, resigned. 


Tom C. Korologos, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the United 
States Advisory Commission on Public Di- 
plomacy for a term expiring July 1, 1990 
(reappointment). 


C. William Verity, Jr., 
of Ohio, to be Secretary of Commerce. 


Submitted September 10 


Deane Roesch Hinton, 

of Illinois, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, with the personal rank of 
Career Ambassador, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Republic of 
Costa Rica. 


Richard C. Howland, 
of Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted September 10—Continued 


or, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Suriname. 


Malcolm J. Howard, 
of North Carolina, to be United States Dis- 
trict Judge for the Eastern District of North 


Carolina, vice a new position created by 
P.L. 98-353, approved July 10, 1984. 


Alan F. Holmer, 

of Virginia, to be a Deputy United States 
Trade Representative, with the rank of Am- 
bassador, vice M. Alan Woods. 


Submitted September 11 


Milton Frank, 

of California, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Kingdom of Nepal. 


George W. Crockett, Jr., 

United States Representative from the State 
of Michigan, to be a Representative of the 
United States of America to the 42d Session 
of the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions. 


Paul V. Niemeyer, 

of Maryland, to be United States District 
Judge for the District of Maryland, vice 
Frank A. Kaufman, retired. 


Franklin S. Van Antwerpen, 

of Pennsylvania, to be United States District 
Judge for the Eastern District of Pennsylva- 
nia, vice Alfred L. Luongo, deceased. 


John A. McKay, 

of Alaska, to be United States Marshal for 
the District of Alaska for the term of 4 
years, vice William H. Opel, resigned. 


Alfonso Solis, 

of New Mexico, to be United States Marshal 
for the District of New Mexico for the term 
of 4 years, vice Rudolph G. Miller, resigned. 
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The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
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